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FOREWORD 


A  spirit  was  born  in  the  hearts  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of 
Walnut  Grove  which  led  them  to  establish  a  church  and  then  a 
school. 

Thus  nurtured,  the  school  grew  through  an  academy  into  a 
college,  which  brought  a  blessing  to  its  founders  and  their  de- 
scendants, and  spread  its  influence  abroad  through  the  state,  the 
nation  and  beyond  the  seas. 

That  spirit  still  lives  in  the  college,  and  this  narrative  sets 
forth  the  growth  of  the  past  and  the  opportunity  of  the  future. 

—  Richard  Dickinson 
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INTRODUCTION 

Understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  role  of  Christian 
liberal  arts  colleges  are  on  the  upgrade.  In  this  period  of  social 
and  political  uncertainty  the  need  for  colleges  like  Eureka  is 
great.  Under  our  new  president,  who  brings  both  capacity  and 
freshness  to  the  position,  I  am  sure  that  Eureka  will  offer  an 
educational  service  worthy  of  her  tradition. 

—  Burrus  Dickinson  — 

We  stand  at  the  evening  of  our  first  century.  The  echoing 
melody  of  taps  begins  to  fall  on  our  ears.  A  record  of  distinction 
and  honor  has  been  written.  For  one  hundred  years  Eureka 
College  has  made  a  noble  effort,  has  contributed  more  than  her 
share  of  Christian  statesmen  and  leaders.  She  is  due  to  be,  and 
will  be,  honored. 

The  sun  begins  to  rise  before  us  upon  a  new  era.  Tomorrow 
is  another  day.  We  must  gird  ourselves  with  the  priceless  heri- 
tage of  those  who  have  gone  before,  fill  ourselves  with  the  faith 
of  the  God  who  sustained  them  and  press  with  eagerness  through 
the  turmoil  and  strife  which  is  the  condition  of  life  in  our 
times.  Thus  we  will  "press  on  toward  the  mark  of  the  prize  of 
the  high  calling  of  God,  through  Christ  Jesus."  We  must  do  so 
with  the  heavy  knowledge  that  ours  must  be  a  contribution  to 
the  solution  of  problems  of  our  time  if  we  are  to  be  worthy  of 
the  heritage  of  those  who  have  preceded  us  in  this  place.  Filled, 
therefore,  with  faith  for  the  future,  we  will  find  the  resources 
for  the  task  at  hand. 

—  Ira  Langston  — 


EUREKA  COLLEGE       *       EUREKA,  ILLINOIS 

1855    -     1955 

"A  Community  of  Learning  in  Search  of  Truth  —  Human 

and  Divine" 

Unavoidable  delays  in  the  preparation  and  publication  of 
this  little  volume,  permitting  the  appearance  of  other  writings 
about  the  College  Centennial,  have  made  it  evident  that  now 
an  intergration  of  these  interim  writings  would  be  of  value  in 
preference  to  a  former  plan. 

A  "History  of  Eureka  College"  has  been  written  before  and 
brings  as  nearly  as  possible  Historical,  Biographical,  Reminis- 
censes  and  much  miscellaneous  data,  up  to  1894.  (This  was 
published  by  the  Christian  Publishing  Company  of  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  in  1894  and  is  available  in  the  College  Library.)  A 
large  quantity  of  other  material  of  historic  interest  is  also  to  be 
found  in  publications  of  all  sorts,  by  the  college,  of  that  same 
period.  There  are  some  gaps,  however. 

This  present  smaller  publication  contains  some  of  the  data 
in  the  previous  volume  with  additional  material  where  it  seemed 
to  be  of  general  interest  to  the  younger  people  of  today.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  use  personal  reminiscences  from  private 
letters  on  file  in  the  College.  It  was  the  considered  opinion  of 
the  Editor  and  a  special  Committee,  that  this  publication  would 
be  unsuitable  for  this  sort  of  material  including  belles-lettres, 
although  future  publication  of  such  material  could  be  brought 
into  being  for  some  other  occasion. 

There  are  so  many  reproduced  articles  each  with  a  slightly 
different  emphasis  that  it  is  a  synthesis  actually  of  material  pre- 
viously used.  The  historical  value  through  this  form  of  interpre- 
tation therefore,  has  none  of  the  emotional  impact  common  to 
publications  of  this  sort  and  seems  to  the  editor,  to  be  in  better 
taste  with  current  events. 

We  would  like  to  suggest  that  in  order  to  keep  Alumni  up- 
to-date  about  their  Alma  Mater  they  write  the  College  President 
once  in  a  while  and  ask  for  a  current  catalog.  Also  that  they 
subscribe  to  the  College  paper,  the  Pegasus.  Both  of  these  pub- 
lications contain  information  on  various  organizations  of  social 
interest  as  well  as  Honor  Societies,  the  Single  Subject  Study  Sys- 
tem and  so  forth.  If  Alumni  would  follow  these  suggestions  they 
would  help  the  college  too.  Come  back  more  often.  Attend  your 
local  alumni  meetings.  It  takes  more  than  buildings  and  ivy- 
clad  walls  to  make  a  college. 

The  history  of  Eureka  College  was  not  made  in  a  day,  but 
has  emerged  through  a  century,  and  so  now  the  compass  is  set. 
The  Story  of  Eureka  College  is  too  interesting  not  to  be  told 
a  good  many  times.    It  has  been;  it  will  be;  and  in  the  following 


pages  will  appear  what  people  have  written  who  lived  the  events 
described.  Wherever  known,  we  have  given  the  source  of  data 
used. 

This  writer  is  acting  as  editor  and  not  author.  It  becomes 
clear  that  the  first  one  hundred  years  were  tough.  This  most 
certainly  has  been  true  of  Eureka.  What  about  the  next  one 
hundred  years?  Tough  too.  If  we  today  can  see  visions  as  did 
those  of  long  ago,  we  shall  have  good  guidance  and  much  prece- 
dent. 

Nobody's  suggesting  we  should  re-enact  the  past.  We  can 
learn  though,  from  what  has  been— the  future  lies  in  the  actions 
of  today's  alumni  who  are  entering  the  second  century.  May 
there  be  a  recurring  spiritual  and  material  dividend  for  this 
college,  through  these  young  people.  This  new  century  is  theirs. 
The  challenge  for  the  difficulties  ahead  can  be  met  by  these 
new  minds.  They  will  revive  latent  interest  and  develop  a  keen 
sense  of  duty  stimulated  by  the  past.    They  will  not  be  afraid. 

Fresh  hopes  and  new  ventures  toward  "a  community  of 
learning,  insearch  of  truth,  human  and  divine,"  emerge  as  we 
approach  the  century  ahead,  in  an  age  of  distrust  and  uneasi- 
ness. The  Story  of  Eureka  College  is  rich  in  fascinating  person- 
alities and  intellectual  ferment.  Crises  in  the  history  of  any 
college  reflect  the  world  of  its  day.  You  will  see  in  the  pages 
following  that  there  was  in  the  past  a  pervading  sense  of  inse- 
curity, yet  the  founders  of  Eureka  College  were  not  afraid.  Today 
the  college  Trustees  and  President  are  looking  ahead  even  as 
did  the  founding  fathers  in  their  day.    We  are  in  good  hands. 

Most  of  our  readers  will  appreciate  the  fact  that  they  have 
become  the  custodians  of  great  principles  for  which  our  founders 
stood.  This  realization  will  not  be  enough  alone.  It  will  be  of 
little  help  if  the  values  have  evaporated  among  you  who  are  to 
preserve   them. 

Longfellow,  in  "Hyperion",  can  well  be  quoted  at  this 
point.  "Look  not  mournfully  into  the  past,  for  it  comes  not  back 
again;  improve  the  present  while  it  is  thine;  go  forth  to  meet 
the  future  without  fear  and  with  a  brave  heart." 

The  visitor  entering  the  cloistered  walk  of  Eton  College 
sees  under  the  great  archway  a  memorial  tablet  commemorating 
the  valor  of  one  of  it's  sons,  with  a  quotation  from  Henry  V. 

"Awake  remembrance  of  these  valiant  dead, 

And  with  your  puissant  arm  renew  their  feats." 

In  conclusion  of  this  introduction  to  this  short  history,  let 
me  point  up  a  thought  to  leave  with  you.  Since  economic  and 
political  changes  have  brought  new  occupations  and  callings  to 
pivotal  importance  in  this  modern  world,  the  task  of  Eureka 
College  has  necessarily  grown  more  complicated  and  diverse  from 
the  days  of  its  founding. 
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We  need  to  re-state  and  affirm  our  purposes  in  the  light  of 
this  twentieth  Century.  We  need  to  —  and  we  do.  A  distinctive 
discipline  of  Eureka  College  is  still  that  of  its  founders  —  a  firm 
belief  in  sciences,  social  studies,  literature,  philosophy,  religion, 
and  the  arts.  These  are  its  possessions,  because  through  the  op- 
portunities they  offer,  come  the  achievement  of  intellectual  poise, 
free  opinion,  and  courage  to  pursue,  to  remote  ends,  freedom  of 
initiative,  rather  than  compulsion.  Here  at  Eureka,  following 
the  lead  of  our  founders,  we  breed  habits  of  mind  which  are 
moral  as  well  as  intellectual  qualities.  With  these  thoughts  to 
guide  us  daily,  the  whole  college  environment  becomes  an  educa- 
tor. Truly,  "a  community  of  learning  in  search  of  truth  —  hu- 
man and  divine." 

L.W.H.C. 


WALNUT  GROVE  -  EUREKA 

1848-  1948 

A  century  has  come  and  gone, 
Since  first  those  stalwart  men 
Gave  classes  to  inquiring  youth, 
Beneath  the  shade  of  verdant  trees 

Of  Walnut  Grove. 

A  firm  foundation,  true  and  sure, 
Of  Christian  faith,  so  dear  to  all, 
They   taught   to   those,   who   came   to   learn 
The  lessons  based  on  sacred  writ, 

In  Walnut  Grove. 

Noble  men  and  gracious  women,  too, 
Who  trod  the  halls  in  search  of  truth, 
Gave  to  the  school  a  prestige  great, 
And  so  Eureka  sprang,  full  blown, 

From  Walnut  Grove. 

Thus  on  this  anniversary, 
We  hail  our  own  Eureka  dear, 
That  through  the  years  has  honor  done 
To  those  who  builded,  oh  so  well, 

In  Walnut  Grove. 

So  now  a  wish,  May  many  years 
Be  thine,  our  own  Eureka  dear, 
To  carry  on  the  spirit  fine  — 
The  heritage  that  came  to  thee 

From  Walnut  Grove. 

-Roscoe  R.  Hill 


CHRONOLOGY 

( High-spotted ) 

1848  —  Walnut  Grove  Academy  Founded. 

1855  —  Eureka  College  Chartered. 

1858  —  the  Administrative  Building  completed. 

1869  —  the  Chapel  completed. 

1884  —  Abingdon  College  merged  with  Eureka. 

1888  —  the  original  Lida's  Wood  given  to  the  College 

1892  —  Burgess  Hall  completed. 

1894  —  the  second  Lida's  Wood  built. 

1915  —  Pritchard  Gymnasium  completed. 

1917  —  Vennum  Science  Hall  completed. 

1926  —  the  Open  Air  Theatre  graded  and  planted. 

1927  —  Magdalene  Hall  completed. 
1939  —  Single-Subject  System  adopted. 
1941   -  Pearl  Harbor-WAR  period. 

1948  —  Enrollment  surpases   all   previous  years. 
1952  —  Jones  Hall  completed. 


OBSERVANCE  OF  THE  CENTENNIAL  OF  THE  WALNUT 
GROVE  ACADEMY 

The  100th  Anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Walnut  Grove  Acade- 
my was  celebrated  at  Lida's  Wood,  Eureka  College,  on  June  12, 
1948.  The  address  given  on  this  occasion  by  Frederick  W.  Burn- 
ham,  an  alumnus,  was  followed  by  comments  of  Burrus  Dickin- 
son. The  Centennial  poem,  by  Roscoe  R.  Hill,  a  member  of  the 
Class  of  1900,  also  appears  here. 

WALNUT  GROVE  ACADEMY 

1848-  1948 

We  are  here  celebrating  the  One  Hundredth  Anniversary 
of  Walnut  Grove  Academy,  or  Seminary,  which  was  the  ante- 
cedent to  Eureka  College.  One  hundred  years,  as  lives  go,  is  a 
long  time;  too  long  to  be  encompased  by  the  memory  of  those 
now  living.  It  therefore  precludes  the  possibility  of  personal 
reminiscenses  of  its  beginnings.  However,  a  centennial  has  a 
two-fold  advantage;  it  covers  a  sufficient  span  of  history  to  give 
vision  and  sweep  to  the  movements  within  it,  yet  its  focal  dis- 
tance is  not  so  remote  but  we  can  measure  our  progress  from  it. 
The  significance  of  a  centennial  celebration  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  puts  local  and  temporary  events  into  the  framework  of  an 
epoch.  It  allocates  to  them  their  places  in  a  general  development. 
A  century  is  an  important  segement  of  human  history.  There 
have  been  only  nineteen  of  them  since  the  birth  of  Christ  and 
only  forty  since  the  time  of  Moses.  And  what  a  century,  both 
for  our  country  and  for  the  world,  has  been  that  which  lies  be- 
tween the  years  of  our  Lord  1848  and  1948! 

What  Do  We  Here  Commemorate? 

If  I  understand  the  meaning  of  this  day's  business,  it  is  not 
to  celebrate  the  mere  act  of  opening  a  school  in  Walnut  Grove 
one  hundred  years  ago,  although  that  event  is  memorable  and 
the  names  of  those  who  inaugurated  the  movement  are  properly 
enshrined  in  the  historical  records;  rather,  I  think,  we  are  cele- 
brating the  manifestation  of  a  spirit  —  a  spirit  whose  purpose 
is  still  cherished  in  the  Eureka  College  of  today. 

What  was  that  spirit?  Was  it  not  the  spirit  of  Christian 
culture?  Was  it  not  the  desire  that  the  finer  instincts  and  as- 
pirations of  human  beings  should  have  opportunity  for  growth 
and  development;  that  the  hidden  treasurers  of  the  mind,  of 
which  the  prophets  and  poets  and  sages  have  sung,  might  flour- 
ish even  here  in  what  was  then  the  wilderness  of  this  new  land. 
Was  it  not  a  part  of  that  then  the  wilderness  of  this  new  land. 
Was  it  not  a  part  of  that  spirit  which  we  now  call  The  American 
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Dream a  dream  of  generations  of  free,  cultured,  graceful  and 

righteous  people  fulfilling  the  purposes  of  God  on  earth?  If  so, 
that  was  an  event  worth  celebrating  not  only  at  a  century's  end, 
but  to  the  end  of  time. 

The  Beginnings 
The  beginnings,  of  course,  appear  to  the  present  generation 
as  small  and  crude.  A  group  of  pioneers  who  were  prompted, 
perhaps,  by  glowing  reports  of  the  almost  fabulous  fertility  of 
the  Sangamon  Country,  as  Central  Illinois  had  been  called, 
pushed  up  from  the  South  and  rested  their  horses  and  their 
families  about  a  flowing  spring  at  the  edge  of  Walnut  Grove,  a 
spot  less  than  forty  rods  south  of  the  present  site  of  the  college. 
They  were  mostly  from  Kentucky:  stalwart  men  and  courageous 
women,  lured  hither  not  so  much  by  the  desire  of  financial  gain 
as  by  that  more  subtle,  almost  mythical,  urge  of  which  the  poet 
Robert   W.   Service   sang  when  he  wrote: 

Have  you  ever  stood  where  the  silences  brood 

And  vast  the  horizons  begin, 
At  the  dawn  of  the  day  to  behold  far  away 

The  goal  you  would  strive  for  and  win? 

Following  the  gleam  they  had  ventured  their  all  to  make 
a  new  beginning  where  their  hopes  and  their  ideals  might  find 
expression.  When  the  land  had  been  staked  out  and  claims  es- 
tablished; when  their  rude  but  comfortable  homes  had  been 
built  and  their  families  provided  for;  their  thoughts  turned  to- 
ward those  higher  aspirations  which  had  led  them  forth.  Their 
first  attempt  was  the  opening  of  a  select  school  for  girls,  in  the 
autumn  of  1847,  under  the  superintendence  of  Elder  John  T. 
Jones,  a  distinguished  preacher  of  Central  Illinois.  That  school 
began  most  auspiciously;  but  an  unfortunate  epidemic  of  malig- 
nant measles  brought  it  to  a  hasty  close.  However,  the  faith  of 
these  pioneers  did  not  falter.  The  next  year,  on  September  10, 
1848,  a  school  of  higher  grade  was  opened  under  the  guidance  of 
A.  S.  Fisher  from  Bethany  College.  The  following  year  the  school 
was  incorporated  as  Walnut  Grove  Academy.  This  was  the  real 
beginning  which  we  now  celebrate.  Here,  for  brevity,  I  quote  a 
paragraph  from  the  Founders'  Day  address  by  Dr.  S.  G.  Harrod, 
under  date  of  February,  1938: 

Walnut  Grove  Academy  "was  successful  from  the  beginning. 
In  1852,  it  received  formal  recognition  and  encouragement  from 
the  state  convention  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ.  This  led  to  the 
reorganization  of  the  academy  into  a  college,  and,  on  February  6, 
1855,  a  charter  was  granted  to  Eureka  College  by  the  legislature 
of  the  State  of  Illinois.  It  was  organized  with  Elijah  Dickinson 
as  president  of  the  board  of  trustees.  Eureka  was  the  first  col- 
lege in  the  state,  and  the  third  in  the  United  States  to  admit  men 
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and  women  on  an  equal  basis.  During  the  first  year  of  its  opera- 
tion 176  men  and  100  women  attended  the  college  and  its  pre- 
paratory department."  The  first  graduate  of  Eureka  College  was 
E.  W.  Dickinson,  who  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
in  the  year  A.D.  1859. 

At  this  point  allow  me  to  suggest  that  we  divide  our  his- 
toric review  into  two  parts;  that  is,  into  two  half-centuries.  The 
first  from  1848  to  1898,  and  the  second  from  1898  to  1948.  One 
of  my  reasons  for  suggesting  this  division  is  because  my  own 
connection  with  the  college,  and  that  of  a  number  of  my  fellow- 
students,  falls  within  the  latter  part  of  that  first  half-century. 
I  was  a  student  in  Eureka  College  from  1891  to  1895,  and  there 
is  a  considerable  group  of  us  "Old-timers",  students  here  during 
that  period,  who  are  still  afloat  upon  the  sea  of  life. 
The  First-Half  Century 

That  first  half-century  of  the  college  was  a  period  of  struggle 
for  existence  amidst  the  maintenance  of  high  cultural  ideals. 
Almost  from   the  beginning  the  college  lived  on   the  verge   of 

financial  collapse a  common  experience  for  free  educational 

institutions  in  those  days.  It  was  not  long  after  the  incorporation 
of  the  college  that  the  United  States  passed  through  one  of  our 
recurrent  financial  panics,  that  of  1857.  It  became  impossible 
for  many  friends  and  supporters  of  the  college  to  pay  their 
pledges  made  for  buildings  and  endowment,  the  total  amounting 
to  some  $60,000,  a  large  sum  for  those  days,  probably  equal  in 
purchasing  power  to  three  or  four  times  the  amount  today.  To 
safe-guard  the  very  existance  of  the  college  John  Darst,  founder 
of  the  city  of  Eureka,  is  reported  to  have  mortgaged  his  farm  to 
the  limit  and  to  have  assumed  the  college  debt.  Surely,  here  was 
a  further  manifestation  of  that  idealism  of  the  pioneers  blended, 
however,  with  sacrificial  realism.  Mr.  Darst  came  from  Ohio  in 
1851  and  was  still  living  here,  a  grand  old  man,  when  Mrs.  Burn- 
ham  and  I  were  students  in  the  college. 

Then  came  the  Civil  War  in  1861,  referred  to  in  the  History 
of  Eureka  College  as  "The  War  of  the  Rebellion."  Since  I  now 
reside  in  Virginia,  I  presume  I  should  refer  to  that  event  as 
"The  War  Between  the  States";  but,  perhaps,  "you  all"  would 
not  understand  what  difference  that  makes!  When  President 
Lincoln  first  called  for  volunteers  many  of  the  students  and  one 
member  of  the  faculty  promptly  enlisted  and  served  until  the 
end  of  the  war.  Classes  were  depleted.  There  were  no  graduates 
during  the  four  years  of  the  war;  but  the  college  survived. 

Charles  Louis  Loos,  afterward  eminent  as  a  professor  in  the 
College  of  the  Bible,  Lexington,  Kentucky,  came  to  the  presidency 
of  Eureka  College  in  1856-57.  Upon  his  resignation,  George 
Callendar  succeeded  to  the  Chair  and  continued  until  1862.  Mr. 
Callendar  came  from  England.    He  was  succeeded  in    1863   by 
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B.  W.  Johnson,  a  native  of  Illinois.  He  served  only  one  year, 
subsequently  becoming  a  contributing  editor  of  The  Christian 
Evangelist,  providing  the  Sunday  School  material.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  National  Benevolent  Association.  In  1864, 
Harvey  W.  Everest  came  to  the  presidency  from  Hiram  College 
where  he  had  been  intimately  associated  with  James  A.  Garfield. 
During  Dr.  Everest's  administration  the  student  body  increased 
from  125  to  225*,  an  endowment  campaign  was  inaugurated,  and 
the  college  chapel  was  erected.  But  again  financial  stringency 
closed  in  upon  the  college.  Our  country  experienced  what  is 
known  as  the  financial  panic  of  1873. 

Professor  B.  J.  Radford  served  as  president  for  two  years, 
1874-76.  Professor  Radford,  as  I  knew  him,  was  a  beloved  teacher 
and  inspirer  of  young  preachers.  In  1877,  Dr.  Everest  returned  to 
the  leadership  of  the  college  for  a  period  of  four  years.  During 
his  second  administration  the  first  Men's  Boarding  Hall  was 
built  and  laboratory  equipment  was  purchased.  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  know,  rather  intimately,  Dr.  H.  W.  Everest  during  my 
brief  pastorate  at  Carbondale,  Illinois,  in  1896,  where  he  was 
then  president  of  the  Southern  Illinois  State  Normal  School.  It 
was  well  recorded  of  him  that,  "He  was  an  executive  officer  of 
superior  ability."  He  was  also  a  scholar  and  a  polished  public 
speaker;  one  of  the  most  helpful  patrons  a  young  preacher  ever 
had. 

In  1884-5,  Abingdon  College  was  consolidated  with  Eureka, 
which  added  to  the  latter's  strength  and  unified  the  support  of 
the  churches  of  Illinois.  In  1887,  Carl  Johann  assumed  the  presi- 
dency of  the  college  and  continued  until  1898.  He  was  a  gracious 
personality,  possessed  of  wise  discretion  and  capable  leadership. 
During  his  administration  the  original  Lida's  Wood,  the  woman's 
boarding  hall  with  its  spacious  grounds,  was  given  to  the  college 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Ford.  It  burned  and  was  rebuilt  in  1893- 
94,  Burgess  Hall  was  built  and  paid  for,  half  the  cost  being 
provided  by  Mrs.  O.  A.  Burgess,  widow  of  a  former  professor  in 
the  college.  He  was  succeeded  for  a  brief  period  by  J.  H.  Hardin 
of  Kentucky. 

I  presume  it  is  natural  for  one  to  feel  that  the  period  in 
which  he  was  in  college  must  have  been  a  time  of  unusual  sig- 
nificance. It  is  such  a  time  for  the  student  at  any  rate;  but  that 
observation  aside,  it  does  appear  that  in  the  closing  decade  of  its 
first  half-century  and  the  begining  of  this  second  half-century 
Eureka  College  reached  a  noteworthy  degree  of  advancement. 

It  was  about  that  time  the  college  abandoned  its  business 
school  and  the  preparatory   department   and  entered  upon   its 


*  These  enrollment  figures  include  both  the  preparatory  and 
the  college  divisions. 
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career  as  a  first  class  college.  It  secured  its  standing  in  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges,  and  its 
graduates  were  admitted  to  advanced  training  in  the  Universities 
upon  their  college  credits.  Its  alumni  took  places  of  leadership 
both  in  the  church  and  in  the  world  of  affairs.  Pardon  me  if  I 
cite  but  a  few  viz.;  R.  E.  Hieronymus,  who  became  a  professor, 
then  president  of  the  college,  then  extension  professor  of  the 
University  of  Illinois;  W.  T.  Jackson,  a  professor  in  Eureka  Col- 
lege; Lyman  J.  Carlock,  who  gave  his  life  as  a  federal  judge  in 
the  Philippine  Islands;  Oliver  W.  Stewart,  who  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  individual,  led  the  forces  of  National  Prohibition 
to  victory;  George  A.  Miller,  who  brought  to  success  our  first 
really  strong  church  in  Washington  City;  Silas  Jones,  long  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  college;  S.  G.  Harrod,  dean  of  Eureka  College;  W. 
E.  Garrison,  one  of  the  youngest  students  of  that  period,  professor 
in  the  University  of  Chicago,  later  historian  and  Literary  editor 
of  the  Christian  Century;  J.  P.  Lichtenburger,  professor  of  soci- 
ology in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  J.  P.  McKnight,  who  did 
much  for  the  Disciples'  cause  in  California;  A.  E.  Cory,  of  Men 
and  Millions  fame,  Missionary  to  China,  director  of  the  Pension 
Fund,  and  teacher  of  missions  in  the  Butler  School  of  Religion; 
Finis  Idelman,  who  after  a  brilliant  ministry  in  Illinois  and  Iowa, 
gave  twenty-five  years  to  New  York  City  where  he  was  loved  and 
honored  as  no  other  Disciple  minister  until  the  present  time; 
Stephen  E.  Fisher,  just  now  concluding  forty-five  years  ministry 
at  the  University  Place  Church  in  Champaign,  to  whose  heroic 
achievements  we  owe  our  position  in  that  city  and  university 

center. 

The  Second  Half-Century 

Turning  now  to  the  second  half-century  of  our  review  of  the 
history  of  Eureka  College  we  find  the  institution  pushing  forward 
under  the  able  leadership  of  President  R.  E.  Hieronymus,  who 
succeeded  J.  H.  Hardin.  He  introduced  the  elective  system, 
modernized  the  curriculum,  standardized  the  requirements  for 
admission  and  for  graduation.  He  also  increased  the  endowment 
fund  and  secured  larger  cooperation  and  support  from  the 
churches  of  the  state.  However,  he  was  hindered  and  sorely 
troubled  by  certain  reactionary  forces  which  sought  to  turn  aside 
the  loyalty  of  the  churches.  Just  as  the  Apostle  Paul  was  dogged 
by  reactionary  Judaizers  from  Jerusalem  who  wanted  to  hold  his 
church  in  bondage,  so  these  reactionary  fundamentalists  kept  ac- 
cusing the  college  of  disloyalty.  Many  a  night,  in  those  years,  I 
sat  up  until  well  after  midnight  with  President  Hieronymus, 
wrestling  with  these  problems. 

In  the  second  and  third  decades  of  this  half-century  the 
college  made  substantial  growth  in  material  resources  under  the 
leadership  of  Presidents  H.  O.  Pritchard,  L.  O.  Lehman  and  Bert 
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Wilson.  The  Pritchard  Gymnasium,  the  Vennum  Science  Hall 
and  the  young  women's  Magdalene  Hall  were  added  to  the 
campus  structures.  The  Mend  and  Millions  Movement  not  only 
brought  financial  aid;  but,  with  the  residence  of  Dr.  Royal  J. 
Dye  here  for  some  years,  stimulated  the  missionary  spirit  among 
the  students  so  that  volunteers  for  the  foreign  field  were  increased. 

Somewhat  later,  however,  the  Board  of  Education  put  on  a 
series  of  Crusades,  led  by  Brother  Harvey  H.  Harmon,  which 
proved  almost  disastrous.  The  expense  of  these  Crusades  were 
unusually  heavy.  Annuity  contracts  and  so-called  "Estate  Notes" 
were  taken  as  subscriptions,  some  of  which  were  of  doubtful  value 
and  others  so  long  deferred  in  payment  that  the  anticipated 
hopes  of  the  colleges  were  disappointed  and  their  expenditures, 
based  upon  these  hopes,  were  burdensome. 

Then  came  another  of  America's  financial  depressions,  that 
of  1931-32,  into  which  Eureka  College  went  with  an  expanded 
budget  and  considerable  indebtedness.  President  Clyde  Lyon 
met  this  situation  with  what  he  called  "The  Eureka  Plan,"  name- 
ly: by  having  each  student  in  the  college  work  for  part  of  his 
expenses.  This  plan  seemed  at  the  time  the  only  thing  to  do 
and  President  Lyon  promoted  it  effectively.  Free  educational 
institutions  throughout  the  land  suffered  in  that  depression,  as 
is  inevitable  in  financial  crises.  Eureka  College  had  to  retrench 
so  much  that  it  could  not  put  representatives  into  the  field  to 
maintain  contacts  with  the  churches.  Meanwhile,  the  churches 
also  were  suffering  from  the  depression  so  they  could  render  but 
decreased  support  to  the  college.  There  was  a  decline  in  the 
ministerial  body,  because  churches  could  not  employ  even  minis- 
ters already  available.  All  this  tended  to  loosen  the  bonds  of 
sacrificial  fellowship  between  churches  and  college,  and  it  is  only 
more  recently  that  those  bonds  are  being  restored.  It  was  during 
this  depression,  and  because  of  its  weakened  financial  condition 
that  the  college  lost  its  place  in  the  North  Central  Association, 
in  1936. 

Does  all  this  seem  more  like  the  movements  of  an  elevator 
than  those  of  an  automobile  —  more  "ups  and  downs"  than 
"speed  ahead?"  Well,  I  can  only  say  that  it  is  not  peculiar  to 
Eureka  College.  The  same  thing  is  true,  in  varying  degree,  with 
every  other  non-tax  supported  college  that  I  know  anything 
about.  And,  as  my  good  friend  President  Joseph  R.  Harker,  of  the 
Illinois  Woman's  College  at  Jacksonville,  used  to  quote:  "It  is  just 
one  foot  up  and  one  foot  down:  that's  the  way  to  London  Town." 

From  1936  to  1939,  under  the  leadership  of  President  Ray- 
mond McLain,  there  were  noteworthy  gains  in  rebuilding  of  the 
faculty,  in  the  development  of  morale  and  in  the  self-study  of 
the  college  by  the  faculty  and  trustees.  Out  of  many  considera- 
tions a  special  committee  recommended,  in  the  autumn  of  1938, 
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that  the  college  adopt  the  concentrated  study  scheme  which  is 
now  known  as  the  "Single  Subject  Plan."  This  plan,  which  was 
put  into  actual  operation  in  the  fall  of  1939,  has  proved  eminent- 
ly successful  and  has  met  with  wide  approval. 

Under  this  plan,  as  you  doubtless  know,  a  student  concen- 
trates his  study  upon  one  subject  during  each  term  of  instruction. 
He  attends  two  classes  each  day,  Monday  through  Friday.  The 
morning  session  is  two  hours  in  length.  The  atternoon  session 
is  either  one  or  two  hours,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  lab 
oratory  work  required.  By  a  proper  division  of  the  academic 
year  me  system  is  so  arranged  tnat  the  amount  of  time  given  to 
each  subject  conforms  to  the  standard  generally  followed  by 
colleges  and  universities  so  that  at  graduation  the  student  has 
covered  the  same  requirements  and  has  earned  the  same  credits 
as  he  would  have  done  by  the  old  method.  An  advantage  to  the 
student  is  the  saving  of  his  time  as  well  as  the  discipline  of  con- 
centration upon  a  subject  until  he  has  mastered  it.  A  bulletin 
issued  by  the  college  in  1946  lists  other  advantages  of  the  system, 
such  as  "More  Intimate  Student-Teacher  Relationship.  More 
Comprehensive  Course  Units,  More  Efficient  Use  of  facilities, 
Administrative  Problems  Simplified,  Off-Campus  Apprenticeship 
Instruction,  Education  in  Cooperation  with  industry,  and  Fre- 
quent Admission  Dates." 

I  am  advised  that  since  1941,  under  the  present  adminis- 
tration, the  college  has  been  engaged  in  restoring  and  developing 
its  relationship  with  the  churches  of  its  area  and  in  recruiting 
students  for  the  ministry  and  other  forms  of  Christian  service. 
The  college  has  now  the  largest  body  of  such  students  in  recent 
years.  The  total  general  enrollment  is  in  excess  of  any  previous 
period  in  the  institution's  history.  The  recent  Centennial  Cam- 
paign has  provided  for  putting  the  present  buildings  in  better 
condition,  and  there  are  on  hand  funds  sufficient  tor  erecting 
the  first  unit  of  the  proposed  men's  dormitory  system.  The  col- 
lege will  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  current  "Crusade  for  a  Christ- 
ian World,"  which  is  being  vigorously  pushed  by  our  Brother- 
hood agencies.  But  we  would  be  well  aavised  not  to  spend  that 
money  until  it  is  in  hand. 

The  President's  Report  for  1946-47  reveals  many  encourag- 
ing features;  among  them  the  enlargement  of  the  faculty  to  a 
total  teaching  force  of  twenty-five.  While  a  few  were  for  part- 
time  appointment,  the  total  instiuctual  work  was  equivalent  to 
eighteen-and-a-quarter  full-time  appointments.  In  church  re- 
lations, there  was  a  total  of  44  students  (38  men  and  6  women) 
enrolled  with  religious  preparation  as  their  major  purpose.  Ap- 
proximately half  or  the  men  in  this  group  were  preaching  regular- 
ly for  churches  needing  their  services.  In  studying  that  report 
my   attention   was   arrested   and   my   curiosity   intrigued  by   the 
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designation  of  Professor  Harold  Wiltz  as  "Field  Director  in 
Ministerial  Education,"  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the  col- 
lege and  the  Illinois  Christian  Missionary  Society.  1  shall  have  to 
admit  a  degree  of  antiquatedness  on  my  part,  while  I  inquire 
as  to  what  sort  of  "field  sports"  such  a  field-director  might  put 
on?  I  have  not  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  a  director's  efforts,  how- 
ever, for  I  recall  that  in  my  college  days  young  theologs 
were  pretty  much  allowed  to  run  at  large!  Sometimes  to  the  con- 
sternation of  the  authorities,  if  not  of  the  churches. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  contributions  from  the  churches  last 
year,  reached  a  total  of  $14,811.  A  good  showing;  but  our 
churches  in  Illinois,  particularly  in  the  cities,  have  become  strong 
and  able.  They  might  well  set  for  themselves  a  goal  of  an  annual 
support  to  Eureka  College  of  $25,000.  That  would  be  equivalent 
to  an  endowTment  fund  of  approximately  a  million  dollars,  and  it 
would  be  the  more  valuable  because  of  the  inter-related  fellow- 
ship between  the  church  members  and  the  college.  Time  fails 
me  to  point  out  the  many  other  interesting  and  encouraging  items 
of  the  President's  Report. 

In  spite  of  all  her  difficulties  Eureka  College  has  had  an 
honorable  and  praiseworthy  history  across  these  one  hundred 
years.  More  than  six  thousand  men  and  four  thousand  women 
have  entered  her  sacred  halls  for  study  and  instruction.  Nearly 
one  thousand,  four  hundred  have  graduated  and  received  their 
bachelor  degrees.  Of  these  more  than  one-fifth  have  become 
ministers  of  the  Gospel.  More  than  sixty  graduates  or  former 
students  became  missionaries.  More  than  one-fifth  of  the  total 
entered  the  teaching  profession.  Eleven  became  college  presi- 
dents and  more  than  fifty  became  college  teachers.  More  than 
four  hundred  alumni  have  become  proprietors  or  executives  in 
industry,  commerce,  or  agriculture.  Nearly  every  graduating 
class  has  had  members  who  became  doctors,  or  lawyers,  or  journal- 
ists. Many  others  have  gone  into  scientific  work,  chemistry,  bi- 
ology, engineering;  and  into  social  service.  Some  found  creative 
outlet  in  music,  art,  radio,  motion  pictures.  Everywhere  they  have 
reflected  honor  upon  our  Alma  Mater. 

The  Continuing  Spirit 
Until  a  half  century  ago  the  educational  ideal  of  American 
colleges  was  that  of  a  general  cultural  preparation.  The  classics, 
history  and  literature,  psychology  and  philosophy,  some  acquaint- 
ance with  elementary  science  and  mathematics  constitute  the  dis- 
ciplines leading  to  the  bachelor  degree.  English  ideas  of  educa- 
tion were  still  prevalent.  Sometimes  students  were  given  some 
encouragement  toward  a  vocation;  but  the  main  emphasis  was 
upon  the  development  of  mental  faculties  and  the  attainment  of 
cultured,  Christian  personality.  Students  were  taught  to  be 
lovers  of  the  true,  the  good  and  the  beautiful.   The  problem  of 
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merely  making  money  was  a  secondary  consideration.  In  those 
days  the  college  president  was  expected  to  be  the  man  of  most 
outstanding  general  culture  upon  the  campus,  and  faculty  mem- 
bers were  chosen  not  alone  for  proficiency  in  their  chosen  special- 
ties; but  also  for  their  general  scholarship  and  Christian  charac- 
ter. 

Within  a  half  century  that  ideal  of  education,  in  our  country 
has  greatly  altered.  With  the  rise  of  the  industrial  era,  following 
the  discovery  and  development  of  the  internal-combustion  en- 
gine, the  utilization  of  hydro-electric  power,  the  conquest  of  the 
air  and  mass-production,  demand  is  made  upon  the  colleges  for 
trained  technicians,  skilled  artisians  and  junior  scientists.  Rep- 
resentatives of  Big  Business  have  sat  on  the  college  steps  at  Com- 
mencement time  with  offers  of  lucrative  positions  to  honor  stu- 
dents trained  in  these  disciplines.  The  coming  of  two  World 
Wars  accentuated  this  demand.  Colleges  have  been  practically 
compelled  to  adapt  their  curricula  to  meet  these  changed  condi- 
tions. In  some  respects  this  has  been  a  benefit  to  the  colleges; 
but  it  contains  a  peril.  Wither,  I  ask,  are  we  tending  in  educa- 
tion?   What  is  to  be  the  output  of  our  educational  system? 

First,  may  I  suggest  that  a  new  world  outlook  and  America's 
new  world  responsibility  demand  that  attention  be  given  by  ad- 
ministrators of  education  to  the  kind  and  quality  of  personality 
which  we  are  developing  for  future  leadership.  "Personality"  said 
Nicholas  Berdyaev,  in  his  book,  "Slavery  and  Freedom,"  "cannot 
depend  upon  property.  Personality  is  what  a  man  is,  and  that 
is  left  remaining  when  he  possess  nothing  at  all."  In  his  recent 
much  discussed  book,  "Ideas  Have  Consequences,"  Richard  M. 
Weaver  rightly  says:  "There  is  no  difficulty  in  securing  enough 
agreement  for  action  on  the  point  that  education  should  serve 
the  needs  of  the  people.  But  all  hinges  on  the  interpretation  of 
needs:  if  the  primary  need  of  man  is  to  perfect  his  spiritual  be- 
ing and  prepare  for  immortality,  then  education  of  the  mind  and 
the  passions  will  take  precedence  over  all  else  .  .  .  The  pre- 
vailing conception  is  that  education  must  be  such  as  will  enable 
one  to  acquire  enough  wealth  to  live  on  the  plane  of  the  bour- 
geoisie. That  kind  of  education  does  not  develop  the  aristocratic 
virtues.  It  neither  encourages  reflection  nor  inspires  reverence 
for  the  good."  To  which  one  might  add  that  there  would  seem 
to  be  little  spiritual  satisfaction  in  being  educated  to  become  the 
secretary  or  the  assistant  to  some  "Big  Shot"  executive  who  may 
never  have  gone  to  college  and  wouldn't  know  a  Greek  root  from 
a  carrot  or  an  English  sonnet  from  a  sunflower. 

Education  must  give  outlook  and  uplook  to  life.  It  must 
uncover  those  treasures  and  those  sources  of  strength  which  the 
world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away.  The  educated  man  or 
woman  must  be  enabled,  like  the  Apostle  Paul,  to  "look  not  up- 
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on  things  which  are  seen  and  temporal;  but  upon  those  things 
which  are  not  seen;  but  are  eternal." 

In  his  Review  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  for  1947,  Ray- 
mond Fosdick  says,  "One  of  the  difficulties  in  putting  our  res- 
ponse on  a  higher  level  of  human  searching  is  our  emphasis 
here  in  America  on  the  task  of  raising  the  material  standards  of 
living.  In  this  ambition  we  have  been  incomparably  successful; 
our  productive  and  consuming  capacity  is  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  But  the  result  is  that  our  princi 
pal  standards  are  in  the  world.  But  the  result  is  that  our  princi- 
pal standards  are  standards  of  quantity;  we  have  more  of  every- 
thing than  anybody  else automobiles,  refrigerators,  radios,  rail- 
roads. Consequently,  our  vision  is  not  so  much  of  a  world 
peopled  by  wise  and  honorable  men  as  it  is  of  a  world  in  which 
'every  family  has  an  automobile  and  every  pot  its  chicken.'  We 
have  too  easily  made  the  assumption  that  other  values  would 
automatically  follow  our  material  well-being,  that  out  of  our  as- 
sembly lines  and  gadgets  the  good  life  would  spontaneously  be 
born."  Over  against  this  he  declares  that  "there  is  a  spiritual 
hunger  in  the  world  that  is  not  being  satisfied  by  our  American 
exports."  He  quotes  a  European  delegate  to  Lake  Success  as  say- 
ing, "God  knows  we  need  food  and  coal  to  survive;  but  unless 
America  can  take  the  lead  in  providing  a  vital  faith,  in  giving  us 
a  song  that  mankind  can  sing,  all  her  exports  will  merely  post- 
pone the  day  of  reckoning  and  the  world  will  die  anyway." 

Yes,  at  this  hour  of  its  Centennial  Celebration,  Eureka  Col- 
lege needs  money,  needs  new  buildings  and  equipment,  needs 
loyal  friends  and  their  steadfast  support.  All  these,  I  trust,  she 
may  have  in  increasing  measure.  But  she  must  not  forget  the 
ideals  of  the  pioneers.  She  must  help  to  restore  The  American 
Dream.  She  must  build  strong  Christian  personalities.  She  must 
continue  to  give  to  the  world  "Tall  men,  son-crowned,  and  de- 
voted women  who  live  above  the  fog."  In  her  endeavor  to  do 
this  may  she  have  a  new  century  of  unimpeded  progress. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  PRESENT  AND  THE  FUTURE 

(On  Occasion  of  the  Walnut  Grove  Centennial) 

June  12,  1948 

By  Burrus  Dickinson 

The  current  year  has  been  one  of  continued  growth  foi 
Eureka  College.  The  student  body  grew  to  a  size  far  beyond  all 
previous  records.  The  faculty  was  enlarged.  In  training,  in  ex- 
perience, and  in  scholarly  activity,  this  faculty  was  rated  dis- 
tinctly above  average  in  comparison  made  by  a  regional  accredit- 
ing association. 

The  physical  plant  was  improved  by  the  move  of  the  library 
to  Burgess  Hall  and  the  conversion  of  a  part  of  the  Adminis- 
tration to  classrooms  and  offices.  The  financial  resources  of  the 
college  were  strengthened.  The  budget  for  the  year  is  balanced, 
with  a  small  margin  to  spare.  More  than  $20,000  has  been  paid 
into  the  fund  for  construction  of  a  men's  dormitory.  A  gift  of 
$2000  was  made  to  the  library  for  the  purchase  of  religious  books, 
and  several  thousand  were  added  to  the  endowment  through 
special  gifts. 

Student  activities  of  a  constructive  character  flourished.  The 
debate  teams  won  a  regional  championship.  Athletic  teams  were 
successful.  Dramatic  and  musical  productions  were  of  excellent 
quality.  The  college's  relationship  to  the  churches  was  strength- 
ened as  an  increased  number  of  ministerial  students  were  called 
to  go  out  and  preach  in  small  churches.  The  college  took  its 
place  in  the  advancement  of  the  Crusade  for  a  Christian  World. 

Just  as  the  year  is  closing  we  have  received  the  good  news 
that  the  University  of  Illinois  has  raised  our  accreditation  rating 
from  Class  B.  to  Class  A.  It  is  reassuring  to  know  that  the  Uni- 
versity's examination  committee  found  us  to  be  on  a  par  with 
the  best  colleges  in  the  state. 

The  good  position  of  the  college  at  this  time  is,  however, 
merely  the  picture  for  the  moment.  Today  we  are  thinking  in 
terms  of  centuries.  We  are  wondering  how  the  college  will  fare 
in  the  future.  In  this  future  there  is  no  paved  road  to  success. 
We  may  have  a  sense  of  the  direction  the  college  should  take,  but 
we  know  that  no  engineer  is  going  ahead  to  smooth  the  road  and 
put  up  signposts.  The  responsible  leadership  of  the  college  will 
have  to  make  choices.  As  I  see  it,  there  are  three  possibilities: 

1.  The  college  can  get  lost  in  the  forest  of  details. 

2.  It  can  get  into  the  ruts  of  reaction,  or,  if  it  escapes 

these  pitfalls, 

3.  It  can  press  forward  on  untried  roads  in  the  spirit  of 

the  pioneers  who  founded  Walnut  Grove  Academy. 
Many   educational   institutions,   both   large   and   small,   get 
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lost  in  the  forest  of  details.  The  individual  teachers  teach  their 
special  subjects,  but  for  the  institution  as  a  whole  there  is  no 
sense  of  purpose.  If  such  institutions  continue,  it  is  because 
youth  is  hungry  for  knowledge  and  not  very  discriminating- 
like  a  man  who  is  starving  and  will  eat  anything  he  can  get. 

The  reactionary  tendency  is  always  with  us.  Several  large 
universities  have  made  studies  of  purpose  within  the  past  few 
years,  and  just  this  year  a  Commission  appointed  by  President 
Truman  made  a  special  report  on  Higher  Education  in  the 
United  States.  Much  of  the  curriculum  planning  is  designed 
merely  to  preserve  the  philosophy  and  the  morales  of  the  con- 
temporary social  order. 

It  may  also  be  said  of  these  reports  that  they  reflect  a  blind 
faith  in  Higher  Education,  and  assume  that  society  will  be  better 
if  we  have  more  of  it.  What  sense  is  there  to  this?  Is  all  educa- 
tion good?  How  do  we  know  that  more  of  it  will  do  more  good 
than  harm? 

The  war  was  a  reactionary  influence  on  education.  The 
army  used  a  process  of  training  which  consisted  merely  of  the 
transfer  of  static  facts  and  ideas  from  teachers  to  the  men  in  the 
ranks,  who  were  expected  to  absorb  the  teaching  without  dis- 
crimination. Many  people  apparently  want  to  continue  this 
type  of  training  permanently.  The  pioneering  spirit  in  educa- 
tion is  always  at  war  with  those  who  want  to  maintain  the  Status 
Quo.  The  good  old  Status  Quo  has  its  champions  in  every  field 
—economics,  social  science,  literature,  music,  religion,  and  science. 

As  Charles  A.  Wedemeyer  has  said,  "The  back-to-the-good- 
old  days  tendency  in  the  attacks  on  the  educational  frontier  is 
linked,  of  course,  to  the  general  upsurge  of  reactionary  thought 
in  American  life  and  politics." 

Where  this  reaction  has  taken  charge,  Dr.  Margaret  Mead 
tells  us:  "The  emphasis  has  shifted  from  learning  to  teaching, 
from  the  doing  to  the  one  who  causes  it  to  be  done,  from  spon- 
taneity to  coercion,  from  freedom  to  power.  With  this  shift  has 
come  the  development  of  techniques  of  power,  dry  pedagogy, 
regimentation,  indoctrination,  manipulation,  and  propaganda." 

The  conflict  between  Essentialists  and  Progressives  has 
drawn  a  comment  from  one  of  our  own  alumni,  Stephen  M. 
Corey,  who  says:  "Each  is  apt  to  set  up  a  straw-man  version  of 
what  the  other  advocates  and  then,  with  a  great  flurry,  annihi- 
late the  effigy.  The  essentialists  are  the  more  arrogant,  in  part 
because  they  sense  that  the  long-term  drift  of  educational  events 
in  America  is  against  them." 

The  only  answer  for  a  college  which  wants  to  keep  its  pio- 
neering spirit  is  that  it  must  pioneer.  Eureka  had  the  pioneer 
spirit  when  we  adopted  the  Single  Subject  System  nine  years 
ago.    To  keep  that  spirit  we  must  constantly  seek  changes  and 
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improvements  which  will  make  our  program  better.  We  must 
find  ways  to  focus  the  educational  process  at  points  which  are 
meaningful  and  stimulating  to  our  students. 

Back  of  everything,  a  college  which  proposes  to  be  of  sig- 
nificant service  must  have  a  great  ideal.  This  great  ideal,  I  be- 
lieve must  be  the  ideal  of  Christianity.  But  it  must  be  a  dynamic 
concept  of  Christianity,  not  the  reactionary  variety.  Much  which 
is  evil  has  been  taught  in  the  name  of  Christianity.  Throughout 
history  there  have  been  religious  and  educational  leaders  who 
have  used  super-natural  ideas,  legends,  mysteries,  literal  beliefs, 
and  sterotypes  to  keep  the  masses  in  control. 

Even  today  there  are  institutions  dedicated  to  this  reac- 
tionary concept  of  Christianity— to  the  restoration  of  a  legalistic 
religion  completely  lacking  in  the  dynamic  qualities  necessary 
to  meet  the  needs  of  our  complex  social  order.  The  champions 
of  the  reactionary  concept  will  always  rise  up  in  periods  of  des- 
pair. Yet  for  those  who  have  the  dynamic  viewpoint,  there  is 
hope.  Through  many  generations  the  long  term  trend  has  gone 
against  the  reactionists  in  religion  and  in  social  thinking.  Pro- 
gress has  come  because  rebels  risked  their  comfort  and  their  safety. 

Walnut  Grove  Academy  was  founded  by  men  who  saw  the 
danger  of  the  reactionary  viewpoint.  Now,  if  Eureka  has  a  future 
in  the  next  century,  it  must  press  forward.  It  must  be  the  cham- 
pion of  a  great  religious  ideal  in  education.  It  must  strive  al- 
ways for: 

A  deeper  sense  of  man's  worth. 

A  social  sensitivity,  which  transcends  differences  in  race, 
class,  creed,  or  position. 

A  discriminating  sense  of  values. 

A  practical  working  philosophy  based  on  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility to  God's  plan  for  the  Universe. 

To  those  who  have  faith,  this,  I  say,  is  the  challenge  and 
the  responsibility  we  have  inherited  from  the  men  who  founded 
Walnut  Grove  Academy. 
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CHARTER  DAY  OBSERVED:   ORIGIN  OF  COLLEGE  TOLD 

The  origin  of  Eureka  College  was  told  by  Pres.  Burrus 

Dickinson    on    February    7    at    the    Christian    Church 

service  in   Eureka  in  celebration  of  the  college's   88th 

Charter  Day. 

It  is  with  good  reason  that  we  give  some  attention  today  to 
the  events,  the  men,  and  the  inspiration  which  generated  the 
momemtum  for  the  institution  which  has  marked  this  community 
as  a  cultural  center. 

The  first  event  of  significance  was  not  the  settling  of  this 
community,  so  much  as  the  fact  that  within  two  years,  that  is  in 
1832,  this  communion  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  was  organized. 
That  act  planted  the  influence  of  Alexander  Campbell,  and  set 
a  stage  which  attracted  other  followers  of  Campbell. 

In  1834,  1835  and  1836  there  came  several  men  of  great 
faith  and  great  force:  notably  William  Davenport,  B.  J.  Rad- 
ford, Sr.,  Ben  Major,  and  A.  M.  Myers.  These  men  soon  took  over 
the  leadership  of  this  church. 

They  induced  Alexander  Campbell  to  visit  the  community 
in  1845.  This  act  of  bringing  Alexander  Campbell  to  Walnut 
Grove  was  probably  the  first  event  which  indicated  their  am- 
bition to  make  this  community  a  center  of  culture.  The  religious 
movement  which  Campbell  had  led  was  a  movement  of  men 
and  women  who  believed  that  the  Christian  faith  should  be 
simple,  direct,  founded  on  a  rational  understanding  of  the  New 
Testament  rather  than  being  entangled  in  emotionalism  and 
sectarianism.  Obviously  a  religious  faith  so  grounded  called  for 
intellectual  enterprise  of  a  sort  which  could  be  satisfied  only  by 
a  high  order  of  education.  Campbell  had  sought  such  satis- 
faction in  the  founding  of  Bethany  College  in  West  Virginia, 
which  college  had  been  in  operation  five  years  at  the  time  of  his 
visit  to  Walnut  Grove.  His  discussions  here  without  doubt  in- 
spired in  the  community  its  first  specific  thoughts  on  the  re- 
lationship between  Christian  faith  and  Higher  Education. 

The  first  educational  venture  of  the  pioneer  leaders  was  to 
induce  Elder  John  T.  Jones,  an  evangelist,  to  open  a  select  school 
for  girls  in  1847.  It  had  a  flattering  patronage  that  fall,  but  ab- 
ruptly ceased  operations  in  mid-winter  when  an  epidemic  of 
the  measles  created  such  a  panic  that  the  young  women  departed 
for  their  various  homes. 

Undiscouraged  Ben  Major  and  his  Associates  were  deter- 
mined to  try  again  in  the  summer  of  1848,  when  they  subscribed 
$300  and  entered  into  a  contract  with  Asa  S.  Fisher  to  teach 
school.  The  school  opened  in  September  in  a  small  frame  build- 
ing, and  it  is  from  this  opening  almost  95  years  ago  that  we  date 
the  history  of  Eureka  College,  although  the  name  used  that  first 
year  was  Walnut  Grove  Seminary. 
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Now  if  Major  and  others  were  founders  and  promoters,  it 
was  not  they,  but  Fisher  who  determined  the  academic  ideals  and 
plan  of  the  seminary  and  later  of  the  college.  It  is  therefore  im- 
portant that  we  understand  Fisher's  background. 

His  family  had  moved  into  a  settlement  in  Tazwell  county 
when  he  was  only  five  years  old.  At  the  age  of  19  he  worked 
near  his  father's  home  for  a  lumber  producer  at  a  wage  of  38 
cents  a  day.  He  saved  his  wages  to  go  to  a  nearby  academy.  The 
next  year  he  went  to  Galesburg  and  attended  the  Knox  Manual 
Labor  Institute.  At  the  age  of  21  he  got  a  position  teaching  school 
in  Marshall  county,  and  later  taught  near  the  present  site  of 
Washburn. 

Through  acquaintances  he  made  arrangements  to  go  to 
Bethany  College  in  the  fall  of  1847.  He  attended  Bethany  only- 
one  year,  but  during  it  he  made  high  marks  in  surveying,  naviga- 
tion, conic,  sections,  general  geometry,  chemistry,  natural  phil- 
osophy and  geology,  physiology,  botany,  rhetoric,  and  logic.  His 
efforts  were  recognized  by  the  award  of  three  diplomas.  In  his 
education  he  had  completely  avoided  such  classical  studies  as 
Greek  and  Latin,  a  choice  which  he  later  regretted. 

I  have  gone  into  some  detail  as  to  Asa  Fisher's  early  life  be- 
cause we  should  remember  that  he  grew  up  in  this  environment, 
and  because  he  was  a  first  rate  scholar  in  the  fields  of  mathematics 
and  science.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  college's  first  teacher,  who 
served  on  the  faculty  38  years,  and  his  sponsors,  considered  the 
study  of  mathematics  and  science  as  within  the  province  of  a 
school  established  under  the  influence  of  the  church. 

You  might  be  led  to  assume  from  this  fact  that  the  teacher 
and  founders  of  the  Walnut  Grove  Seminary  had  only  a  mild 
interest  in  religion.  Such  was  not  the  case.  Shortly  after  the 
opening  of  the  school  an  Evangelist,  D.  P.  Henderson,  came  from 
Jacksonville  and  conducted  a  protracted  series  of  revival  meetings. 
Such  was  the  power  of  these  meetings  that  100  names  were  added 
to  the  roll  of  this  church  during  the  meetings. 

For  the  duration  of  the  Henderson  meetings,  the  seminary 
suspended  its  class  work,  so  that  its  students  could  share  in  the 
spiritual  revival. 

Thus  during  its  first  year,  we  can  observe  that  the  predecessor 
school  of  Eureka  College  gave  attention  to  scientific  learning  on 
the  one  hand  and  to  Christian  inspiration  on  the  other.  We 
should  note  that  in  that  day,  the  school  relied  on  the  enterprise 
of  this  congregation  for  religious  instruction,  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  college  relies  on  the  congregation  today. 

The  seminary  succeeded.  Additional  teachers  were  employed 
for  the  second  year,  and  successful  solicitations  were  made  for 
students  from  other  localities.  The  name  was  changed  to  Walnut 
Grove    Academy.     Under    Ben    Major's    leadership    funds    were 
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raised  for  a  two-story  brick  building:  30x40  feet,  which  was 
erected  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  Professor  Rinker's  home. 

In  1851  the  trustees  asked  the  state  missionary  convention  for 
official  recognition.  The  request  was  taken  under  advisement, 
and  the  following  year  the  state  convention  recognized  the 
academy,  both  for  the  general  education  of  young  men  and 
women,  and  also  for  the  ministry. 

As  early  as  1850  Ben  Major  and  Asa  Fisher  discussed  plans 
to  raise  the  offerings  of  the  academy  to  the  college  level.  Ben 
Major  died  early  in  1852,  but  his  plans  were  carried  on  by  others. 
Being  successful  in  securing  a  charter  for  Eureka  College,  they 
made  plans  for  its  opening  in  the  fall  of  1855. 

This  was  only  25  years  after  the  first  settlers  had  broken 
ground  here.  The  population  of  the  community  was  something 
like  200.  It  was  a  time  of  few  material  conveniences,  a  time  when 
chemistry  aparatus  and  other  equipment  had  to  be  brought  in 
by  horse  and  wagon. 

During  its  first  session  the  academic  program  was  comprised 
of  offerings  in  mathematics  and  science  under  Asa  Fisher,  in 
literature  and  Greek  and  Latin  under  John  Neville,  in  philosophy 
and  religion  under  O.  A.  Burgess,  and  in  music  under  Miss  Ellen 
F.  True. 

It  is  more  than  a  coincidence  that  nearly  all  of  the  program 
which  the  college  offers  today  falls  into  these  same  divisions  of 
learning.  Indeed  it  is  testimony  that  the  college  continues  to 
serve  the  ideals  of  its  founders. 

During  the  first  few  years  the  college  grew  quickly  in  recog- 
nition and  patronage.  Abraham  Lincoln  came  to  speak  in  the 
chapel  in  1856.  For  the  third  session,  the  college  had  276  mat- 
riculations from  communities  all  over  the  state.  This  first  growth 
was  soon  to  be  arrested  by  the  Civil  War,  however,  which  so 
severly  depleted  the  student  body  that  there  were  no  graduates 
in  1864  or  1865,  and  there  were  even  rumors  around  town  that 
the  college  would  close.  But  recovery  came  quickly  after  the  war. 

This,  in  brief,  was  the  beginning  of  a  college  which  has 
educated  more  than  a  dozen  college  presidents,  scores  of  college 
professors,  hundreds  of  devoted  preachers,  missionaries  for  every 
foreign  field,  and  thousands  of  men  and  women  of  good  char- 
acter in  almost  every  conceivable  secular  occupation. 
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PLANS  FOR  WAR-TIME  OPERATION  OF  COLLEGE 
EXPLAINED 

In  response  to  a  request  by  the  New  York  Times,  Pres 
Burrus  Dickinson  prepared  the  following  statement  on 
the  problems  and  outlook  of  Eureka  College  in  war  time. 

Eureka  is  a  95-year  old  coeducational  church-related  college 
with  a  normal  enrollment  of  slightly  over  200  students.  It  has 
a  good  physical  plant,  is  practically  free  of  debt,  but  has  only 
a  modest  endowment. 

Eureka  is  probably  the  type  of  college  which  is  supposed  to 
be  in  danger  of  folding  up  as  a  result  of  the  war,  but  as  is  cus- 
tomary at  this  time  of  year  we  are  busy  making  plans  for  the 
next  session  without  any  thought  of  quitting. 

In  95  years  this  college  has  been  through  times  more  diffi- 
cult than  we  now  face. 

So  far  as  I  can  learn,  not  a  single  four-year  church-related 
college  has  closed  since  World  War  II  began,  and  I  do  not  know 
of  any  that  are  in  serious  danger. 

The  common  assumption  that  small  colleges  will  be  forced 
to  close  is  caused  by  a  lack  of  understanding  of  how  college  bud- 
gets operate. 

Enrollments  have  declined  and  will  certainly  decline  further. 
A  college's  tuition  income  is  curtailed  as  this  happens,  but  at  the 
same  time  there  is  a  reduction  in  need  for  teachers  and  other 
educational  expenditures.  Most  private  colleges  adjust  their 
budgets  so  that  the  expenditure  for  instruction  varies  almost 
precisely  with  changes  in  the  tuition  income. 

Administrative  and  plant  operation  expenses  are  usually 
paid  out  of  income  from  endowment  or  other  philanthropic 
sources.  What  is  happening  to  these  sources  of  income?  Our  ex- 
perience is  that  our  endowment  is  producing  the  largest  income 
in  several  years  (because  much  of  it  is  invested  in  farms).  For 
nearly  ten  years  we  have  cultivated  annual  giving  by  our  alumni 
and  other  friends,  and  we  find  that  they  are  able  and  willing  to 
give  more  than  they  did  in  peace  time. 

Consequently,  if  our  situation  is  typical,  financial  necessi- 
ties are  not  beyond  solution. 

Indeed  I  anticipate  that  the  period  of  greatest  financial 
stress  will  not  be  during  the  war,  but  in  the  years  after  it  when 
it  seems  probable  that  the  national  price  level  will  rise  rapidly. 
A  great  administrative  dexterity  will  then  be  required  to  keep 
income  from  tuition  and  other  sources  in  tune  with  the  ad- 
vances in  national  price  levels. 

At  the  present  time  our  enrollment  is  about  80  per  cent  of 
normal.  The  20  per  cent  loss  from  two  years  ago  is  about  equally 
distributed  among  men  and  women  students.    It  is  anticipated 
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that  our  men  in  the  Army  Reserves  will  be  called  to  duty  in 
March  and  that  some  other  men  will  enter  military  service  as  the 
weeks  go  by.  By  April  our  enrollment  will  be  down  to  60  per 
cent  of  normal. 

We  anticipate  that  next  year's  student  body  will  be  about  50 
per  cent  of  normal  and  that  it  will  consist  almost  entirely  of 
women.  Of  course  we  know  that  the  Army  or  Navy  might  wish 
to  contract  with  us  for  facilities  and  training,  but  this  is  only 
a  possiblity,  and  until  or  unless  such  contracts  are  proposed,  we 
are  losing  no  time  thinking  about  them,  but  rather  are  making 
plans  on  the  assumption  that  we  will  operate  next  year  on  the 
usual  basis  as  a  independent  civilian  institution. 

Operation  at  50  per  cent  of  normal  should  not  be  difficult. 
We  will  have  to  offer  a  smaller  variety  of  courses,  but  that  may 
not  be  a  disadvantage;  many  educators  have  felt  that  their  in- 
stitutions had  spread  out  in  too  many  directions  anyway. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  given  many  special  offerings 
in  mathematics,  physics,  map-reading,  navigation,  etc.,  for  the 
benefit  of  men  ear-marked  for  military  service.  Next  fall  we  will 
emphasize  the  normal  offerings,  designed  to  prepare  people  for 
peacetime  pursuits.  We  assume  that  the  students  we  have  next 
year  will  be  women  or  men  not  ualified  for  military  service,  and 
that  their  educational  objective  will  be  to  prepare  for  the  post- 
war era. 

Eureka  is  one  of  the  very  few  Illinois  Colleges  which  made 
fundamental  revision  in  schedule  to  accelerate  the  progress  of 
students.  The  schedule  we  adopted  a  year  ago  allows  graduation 
in  2  and  2/3  years.  It  has  proved  its  value  this  year  in  permitting 
many  men  to  get  in  extra  credits  before  going  into  military  serv- 
ice. 

Our  Seniors  will  graduate  in  April,  instead  of  in  June. 

Our  accelerated  program  will  probably  be  continued  next 
year  for  those  students  who  wish  it,  but  after  the  war  we  antici- 
pate that  many  students  will  again  turn  toward  the  industrial  co- 
operative plan,  under  which  they  attend  college  half  the  year  and 
fill  a  job  in  industry  the  other  half.  The  co-operative  plan  takes 
five  years,  but  it  has  definite  advantages  over  going  to  college  the 
year-around. 

The  single-subject  study  plan  which  Eureka  adopted  four 
years  ago  has  been  a  tremendous  advantage  in  war-time.  Under 
this  plan  a  student  concentrates  all  his  study  on  one  subject  each 
term,  and  completes  that  study  in  eight  weeks.  Students  who 
have  been  compelled  to  leave  college  on  short  notice  have  thus 
left  only  one  course  in  mid-air.  Similarly  changes  in  teaching 
personnel  have  not  disrupted  classes. 

One  of  the  benefits  of  the  war  has  been  to  eliminate  for  the 
most  part  the  type  of  student  who  has  been  indifferent  to  the 
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true  purposes  of  college  education.  The  result  has  been  an  ap- 
preciable lift  in  the  level  of  academic  accomplishment,  balanced 
by  a  decline  in  interest  in  the  sideline  activities. 

We  have  already  reduced  our  teaching  staff  about  25  per 
cent  to  keep  our  instructional  budget  in  line  with  tuition  in- 
come. It  will  be  reduced  further  next  year.  For  the  most  part 
teachers  who  were  not  needed  have  voluntarily  entered  military 
service  or  other  employment.  We  expect  most  of  them  to  re- 
turn at  the  end  of  the  war  and  do  not  anticipate  any  difficultv 
in  building  our  faculty  up  to  normal  size  at  that  time. 

It  is  understood  that  there  is  some  discussion  in  Washington 
of  plans  to  select  some  young  people  for  college  training  along 
civilian  lines  and  pay  their  expenses  with  government  funds.  1 
am  opposed  to  this  proposal  on  three  grounds:  first,  that  it  pre- 
supposes control  of  the  purpose  of  our  education  by  the  federal 
government;  second,  that  it  obviously  is  not  needed  to  "save" 
the  college;  third,  that  it  will  undermine  the  values  of  initia- 
tive and  self-reliance  which  are  created  when  a  student  and  his 
family  have  to  make  sacrifices  to  see  him  through  college. 
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THE   DAILY   PANTAGRAPH,    THURSDAY,   JANUARY    G, 

1955. 

CENTENNIAL  AT  EUREKA  COLLEGE 

FOUNDER'S  DAY  CEREMONY  FEB.  6 

TO   MARK   CENTURY 

EUREKA— Eureka  College  opened  its  centennial  year  celebration 
Sunday  Feb.  6,  with  ceremonies  honoring  Founder's  Day. 

The  occasion  marked  the  passage  of  exactly  100  years  from 
the  day  the  Illinois  Legislature  issued  a  charter  to  the  college. 

Opening  Founder's  Day  were  identical  worship  services  at 
9:30  and  10:45  a.m.  at  the  Eureka  Christian  Church.  Mrs.  James 
D.  Wyker,  president  of  the  United  Churchwomen's  organization, 
was  speaker  at  both  services. 

The  Founder's  Day  dinner  was  at  12:30  at  the  Davenport 
School  in  Eureka.  Dr.  Gaines  M.  Cook,  ex-secretary  of  the  Inter- 
national Convention  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  gave  the  main 
address. 

During  the  afternoon,  there  was  open  house  at  dormitories 
and  fraternity  houses  and  there  were  guided  tours  of  the  college. 

Some  300  official  representatives  of  Illinois  churches  of  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ  and  additional  hundreds  of  Eureka  alumni  at- 
tended  the  ceremonies. 

President  Ira  Langston  was  the  speaker  at  the  day's  closing 
event,  an  alumni  dinner  in  Lida's  Wood  dormitory. 
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THE  PEORIA  JOURNAL     Monday,  February  7,   1955. 

GREATER  SERVICE  PLEDGED 

EUREKA   COLLEGE    OBSERVES    CENTENNIAL 
ANNIVRSARY. 

by  Gene  Booth 
Peoria  Journal  Staff  Writer 

EUREKA— One  hundred-year-old  Eureka  college  Sunday  cele- 
brated its  birthday  and  pledged  itself  to  another  100  years  in  the 
service  of  Christian  higher  education. 

Three  separate  observances  were  held  to  remember  past 
achievements  and  to  reaffirm  the  school's  faith  in  the  future. 

Keynote  of  the  day's  activities  was  the  speech  by  Dr.  Gaines 
M.  Cook,  executive  secretary  of  the  International  Convention 
of  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  who  spoke  at  the  noon  banquet  at 
Davenport  school. 

"The  past  100  years  was  just  prelude,"  Dr.  Cook  told  some 
450  persons  attending  the  banquet.  "In  the  life  of  a  college,  that 
was  just  enough  time  to  get  the  roots  down,  to  establish  the  tra- 
ditions." 

"But  the  book  of  the  past  is  closed— to  be  read  and  enjoyed, 
of  course— and  a  new  book  of  the  future  is  to  be  written." 

Speaking  of  the  relationship  of  the  college  and  the  Christian 
church,  which  supports  it,  Dr.  Cook  stated  that  the  church  has  a 
"responsibility"  to  provide  financial  support,  a  wide  selection  ot 
new  students,  and  a  "rededi cation  of  the  purposes  of  the  past." 

"The  Church  needs  the  citizens  and  leadership  this  kind 
of  college  turns  out,"  Dr.  Cook  declared.  And  to  maintain  its 
past  achievements,  the  college  "needs  and  must  have"  the  ability 
to  teach  "the  making  of  a  life  as  well  as  a  living,"  a  high  sense 
of  Christian  intellectual  freedom  and  a  strong  sense  of  "mutual- 
ity" with  the  church,  he  added. 

The  extent  and  representative  fields  served  by  Eureka  gradu- 
ates was  illustrated  by  the  speaker  by  listing  the  hundreds  of 
alumni  who  have  served  in  high  national  and  religious  positions, 
and  as  ministers,  teachers,  and  missionaries. 

"Ministers  who  were  Eureka  graduates,"  Dr.  Cook  felt,  "are 
characterized  by  intellectual  honesty  and  deep  spiritual  ferver." 

At  two  identical  worship  services  at  Eureka  Christian  church 
earlier  in  the  morning,  Mrs.  James  D.  Wyker,  president  of  the 
United  Church  Women  of  America,  paid  tribute  to  the  college's 
co-educational  heritage. 

The  "courageous  steps"  by  the  board  of  trustees  almost  100 
years  ago  in  allowing  women  to  enter  the  school  on  the  same 
basis  as  men  was  a  move  that  today  is  accepted  without  thought. 
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But  it  has  opened  a  problem  of  "what  is  the  place  of  women  to- 
day." 

"We  should  look  to  Eureka  collge  for  leadership,"  Mrs. 
Wyker  declared.  "The  church  will  have  to  do  as  Eureka  college 

did  years  ago open  the  doors  for  women  to  take  their  place 

alongside  men  in  the  work  of  the  church,"  she  said. 

"Against  a  backdrop  of  war  and  revolution,  the  colleges  have 
a  tremendous  responsibility   the  churchwoman  stated. 

"It  is  their  responsibility  to  find  a  better  way  for  the  world, 
to  discover  a  ram  in  the  bush  with  the  help  of  God,"  she  added, 
referring  the  Bibical  story  of  Abraham's  near  sacrifice  of  his 
son  Issac. 

In   the   celebration  of  its  centennial,    Eureka  college   has 
pointed  out  that  it  is  the  oldest  co-educational  college  in   the 
state.  It  was  this  fact,  Mrs.  Wyker  remarked,  that  influenced  her 
to  come  and  speak  on  her  favorite  topic. 

Sounding  the  call  to  the  future,  Dr.  Ira  W.  Langston,  college 
president,  declard  "If  we  begin  to  match  our  heritage,  our  pro- 
blems are  solved." 

The  college  problems  include  money  and  accreditation,  Dr. 
Langston  told  some  350  alumni  at  a  banquet  at  Davenport  school 
here  last  night. 

Pointing  out  that  an  enrollment  of  200  was  "inefficient 
from  the  bookkeeping  standpoint,"  the  president  said  from  400 
to  700  students  were  necessary  for  efficient  operation. 

"There  is  no  question  of  the  challenge,  the  capacity,  or  the 
delication;  the  question  is  where  to  get  the  money,"  Dr.  Langston 
stated. 

He  cited  industry  and  the  supporting  churches  as  sources 
of  possible  income,  and  from  the  "right  to  raise  $200,000  between 
now  and  June  1957,"  he  said. 
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Eureka  College  Pegasus    (2-7-55) 
FOUNDER'S  DAY  WELCOME 

To  Alumni,  Former  Students,  Members  of  the  Churches  of  the 
Disciples  and  friends: 

Welcome  to  Founder's  Day! 

This  is  the  first  of  our  big  public  celebrations  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  our  college.  We  are  here  to  rec- 
ognize and  pay  homage  to  the  farsighted  and  courageous  men 
and  women  who  envisioned  and  launched  the  institution  for 
Christian  Higher  Education  which  is  Eureka  College.  Great 
names  in  that  original  company  have  been  maintained  and  are 
still  closely  concerned  with  the  program  and  development  of  the 
college.  Some  of  these  are:  Dickinson,  Major,  Davidson,  Daven- 
port, Darst  and  Radford.  For  these  we  are  grateful. 

Great  traditions  were  launched  by  them— the  liberal  arts 
emphasis;  the  concern  for  the  church  vocations;  the  deep  spirit- 
ual witness  and  the  co-educational  structure.  These  are  still  at 
the  center  of  our  concern. 

The  tremendous  faith  that  enabled  them  to  gamble  for  God 
and  Goodness  is  our  heritage  also.  Their  concern  for  the  future 
of  the  nation  and  the  church  and  then  belief  in  education  as  a 
sound  investment  is  still  paramount  in  our  thinking  and  in  our 
commitment. 

The  footprints  of  Christian  missionaries  have  been  planted 
in  most  of  the  places  of  the  earth  and  the  state  has  assumed  a 
responsibility  for  higher  education  such  as  was  not  anticipated 
by  our  forefathers.  But  the  need  has  not  lessened  for  such  in- 
stitutions as  Eureka  College. 

The  demand  for  pioneers,  the  call  for  courageous  decisions, 
the  need  for  a  Christian  witness  will  require  a  faith  of  our  own 
no  less  virile  than  that  which  sustained  our  founding  fathers. 

It  is  appropriate,  therefore,  that  we  have  brought  to  the 
campus  today,  two  of  the  great  voices  of  Christendom.  Mrs.  James 
Wyker  is  President  of  the  Women's  Division  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  Who  could  speak  with 
a  firmer  voice  of  the  wisdom  in  the  decision  of  Eureka  College 
to  educate  women  in  the  disciplines  of  Christian  Higher  Educa- 
tion? Mrs.  Wyker  is  a  prophet  and  statesman  in  the  Ecumenical 
Movement. 

Dr.  Gaines  Cook  is  a  graduate  of  Eureka  College.  He  is  the 
one  man  above  all  others  who  personifies  the  Disiciples  of  Christ 
in  the  United  States.  Through  his  vision  and  leadership  the 
strength  of  the  movement  is  more  and  more  modilized  and  dir- 
ected in  the  cause  of  the  Kingdom.  He  is  a  living  demonstration 
of  the  effectiveness  of  Eureka's  training. 

We  are  proud  to  greet  you  and  welcome  all  of  you  to  the 
campus  on  this,  our  centennial  Founder's  Day.  jra  y^   Laneston 
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Daily  Pantagraph    (February  8,  1955) 
EUREKA  COLLEGE  LOOKS   TO  SECOND   CENTURY 

Eureka  College  is  celebrating  100  years  as  a  liberal  arts  colleg 
in  a  young  state  of  a  young  nation. 

It  could  have  been  argued  that  the  community  of  Walnut 
Grove,  now  Eureka,  100  years  ago  did  not  need  an  academy  for 
higher  education.  In  the  midst  of  towering  trees  and  stubborn 
prairie  grass,  with  Indians  not  too  far  away,  the  settlement  needed 
expert  woodsmen,  hunters  and  plowmen. 

But  these  pioneers  had  been  inspired  by  Thomas  and  Alex- 
ander Campbell,  father  and  son,  who  preached  a  freedom  from 
man-made  creeds  and  the  unity  of  all  men  just  as  Christians.  At 
the  same  time  they  declared  that  only  truth  and  knowledge  could 
keep  man  truly  free. 

It  was  under  these  influences  that  the  academy  preceding 
Eureka  College  was  established— "An  education  for  both  sexes 
with  instruction  by  Christian  teachers  entirely  free  from  all  sec- 
tarian prejudices." 

Eureka  College  has  continued  100  years  through  both  good  and 
bad  times  supported  by  community,  the  alumni  and  Diciples  of 
Christ  churches  on  this  same  premise.  Planning  for  the  future 
continues  on  that  proposition. 

The  college,  under  the  leadership  of  Former  President  Burr  us 
Dickinson,  seeking  to  know  the  place  of  liberal  arts  colleges 
declared: 

"The  Christian  college  must  be  concerned  with  purposes 
which  extend  beyond  occupational  preparation  into  personal 
life  ...  It  must  be  concerned  with  the  idea  that  every  individual 
has  some  mission  in  the  growth  and  improvement  of  our  social 
order." 

A  faculty  group  under  the  leadership  of  President  Ira  Langs- 
ton  has  declared: 

"To  achieve  breadth  of  perspective  while  at  the  same  time 
preparing  for  leadership  in  the  technical  society  ...  is  no  small 
undertaking.  We  believe  that  both  demands  must  be  met.  We 
believe  that  the  great  American  experiment  based  on  the  Chris- 
tian democratic  ideal  offers  man  one  of  his  best  hopes  for  peace 
and  fullness  of  life  in  our  time.  We  propose  to  prepare  our 
students  for  positions  of  responsible  leadership  within  this  ori- 
entation." 

Eureka  College  looks  to  the  next  century  optimistically  with 
the  assurance  that  our  era  needs  men  and  women  with  the  kind 
of  training  offered  there. 
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EUREKA  COLLEGE  ACCEPTS  $143,538  GIFT  FROM 
DAVISON  ESTATE  AT  SPECIAL  SERVICE 

By  Gene  Booth 

Peoria  Journal  Staff  Writer 

A  check  for  $145,538  was  accepted  and  dedicated  by  Eureka 
college  in  a  special  all-school  convocation  yesterday  in  the  college 
chapel. 

In  accepting  the  gift,  President  Ira  W.  Longston  also  an- 
nounced "a  calculated  program  of  expansion"  will  be  launched 
by  the  college. 

The  money  is  a  gift  to  the  college  endowment  fund  from 
the  estate  of  Guy  L.  Davison,  a  Clayton,  111.,  farmer,  whose  will 
stipulated  that  money  go  to  the  college  for  Christian  higher  edu- 
cation. 

Dr.  Langston  revealed  in  accepting  the  gift  that  the  trustees 
have  appointed  a  committee  to  establish  a  Guy  L.  Davison  pro- 
fessorship at  the  college. 

The  interest  returned  from  the  endowment,  which  will  be 
invested,  will  provide  almost  enough  capital  "to  underwrite  one 
professorship,  to  finance  one  department,"  Langston  said. 

Although  the  college  is  not  prepared  to  announce  the  "exact 
field"  to  the  proposed  department,  "Mr.  Davison  would  probably 
want  it  in  some  phase  of  religion,"  the  president  stated. 

Dr.  Langston  pointed  out  that  the  college  "is  interested  in 
finding  an  adequate  supply  of  ministers  for  such  churches  as 
Clayton,"  but  that  the  school  "is  not  a  theological  seminary." 

"Eureka  believes  that  the  salvation  of  Christianity  depends 
upon  training  lay  as  well  as  clerical  leadership  for  our  churches 
and  communities,"  Dr.  Langston  said,  "and  the  college  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  training  of  this  kind  of  leadership  for  America." 

To  be  of  value  in  the  struggle  between  communism  and  de- 
mocracy, the  college  "wants  her  graduates  to  take  positions  which 
will  enable  them  to  mold  public  opinion  and  guide  public  de- 
cision in  the  future,"  Dr.  Langston  said. 

"Surely  Mr.  Davison  must  have  had  such  thoughts  in  mind, 
since  he  determined  that  religion  and  the  humanities  would  be 
more  nearly  the  focal  point  of  the  struggle  in  our  times,  and 
gave  his  estate  to  Eureka  college,"  Dr.  Langston  observed. 

Commenting  of  the  history  of  the  college,  Dr.  Langston  said 
the  Davison  bequest  "will  be  of  great  help  and  encouragement" 
as  the  college  launches  into  a  "new  and  more  challenging  era." 

A  college  expansion  program  has  become  necessary  at  the 
school  "in  order  to  do  her  part  to  meet  the  pressure  of  the  larger 
college  student  population  which  is  facing  the  United  States." 

Although  the  limits  of  the  "ultimate  enrollment"  have  not 
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been  determined,  Dr.  Langston  said,  "it  is  believed  that  the  same 
careful,  personal  attention  can  be  given  to  a  student  body  of 
400  as  is  now  received  by  half  that  number." 

Dr.  Langston  also  revealed  after  the  service  that  a  committee 
of  the  board  of  trustees  is  now  conducting  a  survey  to  determine 
what  facilities  are  available  for  an  increased  enrollment. 

"There's  a  lot  of  space  going  to  waste  here  which  we'll  use 
next  fall  to  offer  more  complete  courses  in  girls'  physical  educa- 
tion, home  economics,  and  secretarial  studies,"  he  said. 

The  college  benefactor,  who  owned  seven  farms  in  Adams 
county  near  Quincy,  willed  the  balance  of  his  estate  after  legacies 
to  the  college  endowment  fund.  The  total  $145,538  will  provide 
some  $4,000  to  $5,000  each  year  in  interest  after  it  is  invested 

The  gift,  largest  in  two  generations,  comes  as  the  college 
prepares  to  celebrate  its  centennial  as  the  oldest  co-educational 
institution  in  Illinois,  Dr.  Langston  pointed  out. 

Eureka  College  receives  contributions  from  the  Berry,  111. 
Christian  church,  of  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davison  were  members. 

Fred  A.  Wever,  mayor  of  Clayton  and  executor  of  the  Davi- 
son estate,  was  to  have  presented  the  check  to  the  college,  but 
weather  conditions  forcd  him  to  abandon  the  drive  to  Eureka  at 
Lewistown. 

Samuel  G.  Harrod,  president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  made 
the  actual  presentation  at  the  convention.  The  service  was  led 
by  Royal  Humbert,  professor  of  religion,  and  included  a  special 
anthem  by  the  chapel  choir,  under  the  direction  of  Griff  L. 
Lathrop,  professor  of  voice. 

Theme  of  the  service  was  thankfulness  for  those  who,  making 
their  living  from  God's  earth,  return  their  profits  to  His  work- 
symbolic  of  Mr.  Davison's  bequest  to  Christian  higher  education. 
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EUREKA  COLLEGE 
A  CENTURY  OF  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION 

Families  newly  arrived  at  Walnut  Grove  in  the  1830s  had 
absorbed  the  principles  of  Alexander  and  Thomas  Campbell, 
restless   spiritual   pioneers,   immigrants   from  Scotland. 

Freedom  abounded  and  the  Campbells  had  offered  a  new 
doctrine,  freedom  from  man-made  creeds  and  a  vigorous  faith 
in  the  unity  of  all  men  in  communion  with  God.  It  was  a  faith 
that  required  the  support  of  education,  a  task  the  Campbells 
considered  uppermost  in  the  shaping  of  the  new  nation. 

A.  S.  Fisher,  a  Bethany  graduate,  found  a  warm  welcome  in 
the  new  community  of  Walnut  Grove  and  established  a  school 
in  1848.  A  year  later  Elder  Ben  Major  backed  with  his  reputation 
and  resources  a  new  $2,500  two-story  brick  building  and  only 
a  few  years  later  breathed  to  Professor  Fisher  his  dream  of  a 
college.  Eureka  College  became  a  reality  by  charter  of  the  State 
of  Illinois,  February  6,   1855. 

In  the  years  that  followed  certain  names  have  become  legend 
in  Eureka  history.  John  Darst,  founder  of  the  City  of  Eureka, 
offered  all  his  land,  during  an  economic  crisis  soon  after  the 
founding  of  the  college,  to  underwrite  the  debts  of  the  young 
school.  Prof.  O.  A.  Burgess  led  a  company  of  students  and  towns- 
men into  the  Civil  War.  President  H.  W.  Everest  took  the  school 
through  the  economic  crisis  of  1870s.  President  Carl  Johann 
sparked  the  building  of  Burgess  Hall.  President  Robert  E.  Hie- 
ronymus  increased  endowment  and  modernized  curriculm.  Presi- 
dents Harry  O.  Pritchard,  Louis  O.  Lehman,  and  Bert  Wilson 
led  in  the  later  building  era. 

Abingdon,  a  school  established  by  Christian  Church  mem- 
bers, faltered  in  1884,  and  154  alumni  of  the  school  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  rolls  of  Eureka. 

Many  of  today's  alumni  will  always  remember  such  great 
teachers  and  leaders  as  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Harrod,  William  T.  Jack- 
son, Dr.  Mary  Newson,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Silas  Jones,  James  S.  Comp- 
tion  and  Ralph  McKinzie. 

Eureka's  purpose  through  the  years  has  been  not  to  train 
individuals  for  special  skills,  but  to  point  the  student  toward  the 
search  of  truth  and  meaning  in  all  fields  of  knowledge. 

Is  Eureka's  program  successful? 

It  has  influenced  13  college  presidents,  33  foreign  mission- 
aries, many  more  preachers,  International  Convention,  national 
and  state  church  personnel  and  hundreds  of  teachers. 

But  Eureka's  unheralded  value  has  been  in  imparting  to 
each  student,  whether  or  not  they  have  completed  their  formal 
education,  a  conception  or  the  wideness  of  the  world,  the  depth 
of  knowledge  and  God's  omnipresence  in  all  areas  of  life.  These 
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people  are  the  leaders  or  potential  leaders  in  our  chinches. 

President  Ira  W.  Langston  told  the  Illinois  Convention  in 
September,  1954: 

"The  world  can  no  longer  afford  to  train  mechanics  and 
turn  them  loose  with  the  assumption  that  every  skilled  person 
adds  to  the  security  of  the  whole  race.  If  we  cannot  teach  the 
cannibal  to  be  a  responsible  citizen  in  a  world  community,  then 
don't  teach  him  how  to  build  jet  planes  and  hydrogen  bombs.  It 
doesn't  make  any  difference  to  me  whether  this  cannibal  is  in 
Africa  or  in  my  next  door  neighbor's  house.  The  church  has  a 
major  responsibility  for  education  at  exactly  that  point." 

A  statement  of  purpose  and  orgin  submitted  by  the  faculty 
under  the  leadership  of  President  Langston  in  January  of  this 
year  reads  in  part: 

"We  believe  that  the  great  American  experiment  based  on 
the  Christian  democratic  ideal  offers  men  one  of  the  best  hopes 
for  peace  and  fullness  of  life  in  our  time.  We  propose  to  prepare 
our  students  for  positions  of  responsible  leadership  within  this 
orientation." 

God  is  demanding  of  His  people  in  this  hour  the  spiritual 
faith  and  the  freedom  of  thought  which  Christian  Liberal  Arts 
colleges  seek  to  impart.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Eureka  College 
faces  the  future  with  an  optimistic  expectancy. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  PURPOSES  OF  EUREKA  COLLEGE 
AT  THE  TIME  OF  ITS  FOUNDING 

ELDER  JOHN  T.  JONES  SCHOOL.  This  school,  for  girls, 
opened  in  1847,  Avas  a  forerunner.  Jones  was  an  evangelist.  His 
wife  and  daughter  were  the  teachers.  It  closed  in  mid-winter  of 
the  first  year  due  to  an  epidemic.  No  statement  of  purpose  or 
curriculm  is  available. 

WALNUT  GROVE  SEMINARY.  Opening  in  1848,  with 
one  teacher,  this  institution  offered  English,  mathematics,  natural 
philosophy,  chemistry,  rhetoric,  logic,  etc. 

The  first  printed  announcement,  in  1849,  gives  no  statement 
of  purpose  other  than  the  following: 

"The  course  of  instruction  will  include  Reading,  Penman- 
ship, Arithmetic,  Geography,  English  Grammer,  History,  Algebra, 
Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Surveying,  Rhetoric,  Logic,  English 
Composition,  Chemistry,  and  Natural  Philosophy.' 

WALNUT  GROVE  ACADEMY.  The  seminary  was  in- 
corporated as  W.  G.  Academy  in  the  middle  of  its  second  year. 

FIRST  CHURCH  RECOGNITION.  The  trustees  of  the 
academy  sought  in  1851  to  get  recognition  of  the  state  missionary 
convention.  In  1852  they  succeeded.  The  resolution  adopted  in- 
dicates the  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  idea  of  an  institution  of 
learning,  in  all  branches,  for  men  and  for  women,  to  be  recog- 
nied  "as  the  Institution  for  the  Brethren  of  this  state."  Education 
for  the  ministry  was  mentioned  for  the  first  time.  The  cirricular 
announcements  of  the  academy  do  not  include  religion  as  such, 
however;  evidently  the  intent  was  to  equip  ministerial  candidates 
with  the  basic  cultural  subjects,  such  as  English  and  mathematics. 

EUREKA  COLLEGE.  The  college  was  chartered  in  1855. 
The  following  are  the  only  extracts  from  the  charter  relating  to 
educational  purpose: 

"The  trustees  of  Eureka  College  shall  have  authority  from 
time  to  time  to  prescribe  and  regulate  the  course  of  studies  to  be 
pursued  in  said  college  and  in  the  preparatory  department  .  .  . 
to  purchase  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus  and  other  suit- 
able means  of  instruct;  to  put  into  operation  all  proper  and 
suitable  means  for  the  health,  comfort,  and  advancement  of  the 
students  in  the  various  branches  of  a  literary  and  scientific  edu- 
cation." 

"...  procuring  books,  maps,  charts,  globes  and  all  philoso- 
phical and  chemical  apparatus  to  aid  and  promote  sound  learn- 
ing in  the  institution." 

"The  trustees  shall  have  power  to  establish  departments 
for  the  study  of  any  and  all  of  the  learned  and  liberal  professions 
and  to  confer  such  degrees  as  are  usually  conferred  in  similar 
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institutions  in  the  United  States  in  the  learned  arts  and  sciences. 
The  trustees  may  also  attach  to  said  college  an  academy  or  pre- 
paratory department." 

"The  trustees  of  said  college  shall  be  entitld  to  draw  their 
proportion  of  the  township,  school,  college  and  seminary  fund 
for  each  scholar  residing  in  the  district  and  adjoining  district 
where  such  college  is  located,  and  attending  school  therein." 

From  the  above  statements  it  appears  that  the  founders  of 
the  college  had  in  mind: 

1.  Literary  and  scientic  education— the  learned  arts  and  science. 

2.  A  curriculm  sufficiently  like  that  of  the  public  (common) 
school  that  authority  was  provided  whereby  the  college 
might  receive  funds  from  tax  sources  in  accordance  with 
the  proportion  of  students  enrolled  from  the  common  school 
district. 

3.  Education  for  all  learned  and  liberal  professions.  The  only 
reference  to  any  one  profession  was  in  the  resolution  adopted 
by  the  1952  missionary  convention  and  mentioning  the  mini- 
stry. This  resolution  was  an  action  of  the  convention,  not 
of  the  college. 

4.  An  emphasis  on  offering  all  branches  of  learning  by  Chris- 
tian teachers. 

5.  Admission  of  men  and  women  on  an  equal  basis. 

6.  Close  association  with  and  recognition  by  the  Churches  of 
Christ. 

EDUCATIONAL  PURPOSES  AS  OF  1954 

The  official  statement  of  college  purpose  in  1954  is  found 
on  page  3,  4,  and  5  of  the  annual  catalog. 

The  statement,  "The  Christian  Liberal  Arts  Ideal,"  adopted 
by  the  faculty  in  the  fall  of  1953  is  a  further  statement  of  purpose. 
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Adopted  in  fall  of  1953 
THE  CHRISTIAN  LIBERAL  ARTS  IDEAL 

1.  Seeks  to  discern  and  study  truth  in  all  its  aspects  and  from 
a  variety  of  viewpoints. 

2.  Is  very  much  concerned  with  the  relationship  between  God 
and  the  goals  of  life  and  the  liberal  arts  ideal. 

3.  Recognizes  the  responsibility  of  the  individual  to  improve 
society,  and  the  need  for  social  institutions  which  will 
provide  the  opportunity  for  individual  growth. 

4.  Seeks  to  prepare  for  intellectual  growth  throughout  life. 
The  attainment  of  the  bachelor's  degree  is  merely  a  step 
in  a  process  which  should  continue. 

5.  Assumes  that  education  should  prepare  for  leisure  time 
and  for  family  and  civic  responsibility  just  as  much  as  it 
prepares  for  earning  a  livelihood. 

6.  Attempts  to  consider  moral  questions  and  values  in  all 
areas. 

7.  Provides  a  foundation  of  intellectual  skills  such  as  reading, 
writing,  speaking,  without  regard  to  their  uses  in  special- 
lized  fields. 

8.  Provides  flexibility  as  to  the  time  when  the  student  chooses 
his  vocation.  Provides  knowledge  and  perspective  which 
may  be  used  in  choosing  a  vocation. 

9.  Puts  students  of  many  backgrounds  and  purposes  together. 

10.  Seeks  breadth  of  knowledge,  interests,  and  versatility. 

11.  Seeks  to  develop  understanding  of  people  and  skill  in  work- 
ing with  them  on  the  basis  of  a  general  viewpoint. 

12.  Seeks  teachers  with  broad  preparation  and  outlook,  com- 
petent in  their  areas  of  teaching  responsibility,  and  with  a 
sense  of  purpose  springing  from  Christian  conviction. 

13.  Seeks  financial  support  for  general  purposes.  Refuses  fi- 
nancial support  which  would  direct  policy  making. 

14.  Seeks  excellence  of  work  in  all  departments.  Avoids  favor- 
ing certain  departments  at  the  expense  of  others. 
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THE  COLLEGE  BELL 

A.  S.  Fisher 

The  loyal  graduate  who  went  forth  from  his  Alma  Mater, 
during  the  early  sessions  of  our  beloved  college,  returns  to  the 
old  campus,  laden  with  laurels  from  the  field  of  adventure,  and 
reclining  upon  the  green  sward,  beneath  the  cooling  shade  of  a 
favorite  old  tree,  hears  once  more  the  College  Bell. 

That  Grand  Old  Bell  suspended  there, 
Transmitting  calls  on  waves  of  air, 
For  many  years,  in  "Long  ago," 
We  honored,  as  it  bade  us  go 
To  Chapel-hour,  for  prayer  and  praise, 
Through  all  along  our  college  days, 
By  sending  forth  its  rumbling  call, 
For  teachers  and  for  students  all. 
How  joyful  were  those  days,  now  gone, 
And  floating  with  the  current  down— 
A-down  that  stream  without  an  end, 
That  parallels  eternal  trend— 
Those  joyful,  buoyant,  college  days, 
Made  pleasant  by  the  classic  ways 
Of  patient  teachers,  while  they  sought 
To  guide  us  in  the  ways  of  thought; 
To  lead  us  forth  in  Wisdom's  realm, 
To  give  us  compass,  chart  and  helm— 
And  thus  equipped,  to  cheer  us  on 
Toward  the  distant  far  beyond. 
That  Grand  Old  Bell— it  did  us  good, 
To  hear  its  rumblings  through  the  wood. 
And  now  we  stand,  as  days  of  yore, 
To  hear  it  sounding  out  once  more. 
Of  college  times  and  youthful  ways, 
And  of  those  solemn  morning  lays, 
There's  nought  can  say  so  much  and  well 
To  cheer  us  up  as  that  Old  Bell. 
Then  pull  the  rope  and  turn  it  o'er, 
And  let  it  rumble  as  bef ore- 
Yes,  let  it  sound— we  love  it  well— 
The  rumblings  of  that  Grand  Old  Bell. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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TO  ALMA  MATER 

B.  J.  Radford 

O,  Alma  Mater,  Well  beloved,  thou 

Hast  fealty  sworn  to  Beauty,  Love  and  Truth; 

Hast  laid  thy  hand  upon  the  three-fold  cord, 

Religion,  Science,  Art,  not  quickly  broke, 

To  do  thy  part  in  drawing  back  the  race 

From  death.  We  bid  thee  in  this  holiest  work 

God-speed,  and  pray  thee  to  the  sacred  trust 

Be  true;  for  ever  as  each  child  shall  take 

Its  upward  way  to  that  sublimer  height 

Where  God  meets  lofty  spirits  face  to  face, 

Another  star  shall  glisten  in  thy  crown. 

The  seeds  thou  sowest  shall  not  ripen  all 

In  time;  nor  should  thy  patient  husbandry 

Spend  all  its  strength  upon  the  transient  fruits 

That  ripe  and  rot  within  a  season's  round. 

To  teach  thy  children  how  to  see  and  name; 

To  gather  meaning  from  an  ancient  tongue; 

To  follow  nature's  vestiges  through  all 

Her  Ancient  ways;  or  give  them  power  against  the  foes 

Of  mortal  life,  and  set  them  in  the  way 

Of  earthly  gain,  is  but  the  meaner  part 

Of  all  thy  ministry.  All  earthly  light 

Must  darken  into  gloom,  and  every  star 

That  blazes  in  the  firmament  of  time 

Must  set;  but  teach  thy  children  how  to  shape 

Their  course  upon  the  stormy  sea  of  life 

By  that  pole-star  of  all  the  universe— 

The  Cynosure  of  God's  Incarnate  Truth. 
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ALMA  MATER  SONG 

'Neath  the  elms  upon  the  campus 

Glorious  to  view 
Stands  Eureka,  Alma  Mater, 

Faithful,  tried,  and  true. 
CHORUS 
Lift  the  chorus,  speed  it  onward 

Ne'er  our  voices  fail. 
Praise  to  Thee,  O  Fair  Eureka 

Praise  to  Thee,  All  Hail! 
When  we  leave  thy  halls  forever, 

Never  to  return 
Still  within  our  hearts  fond  memories 

Steadily  will  burn. 

HAIL!  OUR  ALMA  MATER 

All  hail!     Our  Alma  Mater, 

All  hail  our  varsity! 

We're  backing  our  Red  Devils 

to  win  a  victory. 

We'll  smash  right  through  their 

lines  boys! 

With  colors  you'll  see 

Eureka,  we  hail  thee! 

Our  Varsity!! 

FOUNDER'S  DAY  HYMN 

Tune— "Son  Of  My  Soul" 
B.'  J.  Radford,  1866 
I 
O,  Alma  Mater,  ever  dear, 
In  filial  love  we  now  draw  near, 
To  celebrate  thy  natal  day. 
And  speed  thee  on  thy  glorious  way. 

II 
From  all  the  walks  of  virtuous  life, 
From  every  field  of  noble  strife. 
From  pagan  lands  across  the  sea. 
Thy  children's  hearts  all  turn  to  thee. 

Ill 
For  loyal  men  whose  faith  sublime 
Laid  hold  on  all  the  aftertime, 
And  set  thee  on  thy  glorious  way, 
We  thank  Thee  Lord  on  this  glad  day. 
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HYMN    FOR    FOUNDER'S    DAY   DINNER 
EUREKA  COLLEGE 

February  6,  1955 

WE  WOULD  BE  BUILDING 

(Finlandia-Sibelius) 

I 
We    would  be  building;  temples  still  undone 

O'er  crumbling  walls  their  crosses  scarcely  lift; 
Waiting  till  love  can  raise  the  broken  stone, 

And  hearts  creative  bridge  the  human  rift; 
We  would  be  building,  Master,  let  Thy  plan 
Reveal  the  life  that  God  would  give  to  man. 

II 

Teach  us  to  build;  upon  the  solid  rock 
We  set  the  dream  that  hardens  into  deed. 

Ribbed  with  the  steel  that  time  and  change  doth  mock, 
The  unfailing  purpose  of  our  noblest  creed; 

Teach  us  to  build;  O  Master,  lend  us  sight 

To  see  the  towers  gleaming  in  the  light. 

Ill 

O  keep  us  building,  Master;  may  our  hands 
Ne'er  falter  when  the  dream  is  in  our  hearts, 

When  to  our  ears  there  come  divine  commands 
And  all  the  pride  of  sinful  will  departs; 

We  build  with  Thee;  O  grant  enduring  worth 

Until  the  heavenly  Kingdom  comes  on  earth. 
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PRESIDENTS  OF  EUREKA  COLLEGE 

William  M.  Brown  1855-57 

C.  L.  Loos  1857-58 

George  Callendar  1858-62 

B.  W.  Johnson  1862-63 

H.  W.  Everest  1864-72  and  1877-81 

A.  M.  Weston  1872-76 

B.  J.  Radford  1876-77 
J.  M.  Allen  1882-87 
Carl  Johann  1887-96 

J.  N.  Hardin  1896-1900 

R.  E.  Hieronymus  1900-1909 

A.  C    Gray    (Acting  President)   1909-12 

Charles  E.  Underwood  1912-13 

H.  O.  Pitchard  1913-19 

L.  O.  Lehman  1919-22 

Bert  Wilson  1923-28 

Richard  Dickinson    (Acting  President)  1928-29 

James  M.  Allen   (Acting  President)  1929-30 

Clyde  L.  Lyon  1930-36 

Raymond  F.  McLain   1936-39 

Burrus  Dickinson  1939-1954 

Ira  W.  Langston  1954— 
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EUREKA  COLLEGE  ALUMNI  DIRECTORY 

1860  to  November,   1951 

This  revision  of  the  Alumni  Directory  was  in  preparation 
approximately  two  years.  Every  possible  effort  has  been  made 
to  make  it  complete  and  accurate,  and  to  bring  information  up 
to  date  even  after  the  biographical  questionnaires  were  received. 
To  the  extent  available,  corrections  were  carried  up  to  September 
1951,  when  the  final  type  proof  was  approved. 

Most  of  the  work  of  compiling  the  Alumni  Directory  was 
done  by  Mrs.  R.  G.  Linsner,  at  the  time  she  served  as  alumni 
secretary.  Proofreading  and  other  production  details  were  carried 
on  by  the  staff  of  the  alumni  office. 

In  the  directory  the  alumni  are  grouped  by  classes  with  an 
alphabetical  reference  list  at  the  back.  After  the  name  of  the 
alumnus,  the  name  of  the  community  from  which  he  entered 
college  appears  in  parentheses. 

Next  follows  the  degree  or  degrees  granted  in  courses  by 
Eureka  College.  The  first  degree  are  A.B.,  B.S.,  and  M.A.  From 
the  foundation  of  the  college  till  1888  the  degree  M.A.  meant 
"Mistress  of  Arts"  and  was  granted  to  "young  ladies"  on  the 
completion  of  a  course  less  rigorous,  and,  therefore,  presumably 
better  suited  to  the  "female  mind."  Greek  and  higher  mathe- 
matics were  not  required.  The  first  women  to  win  the  A.B.  degree 
were  Minnie  Hobbs  and  Carrie  McClun,  both  in  the  class  of  88. 

The  second  degrees,  A.M.,  M.S.,  and  B.S.L.  (Bachelor  of 
Sacred  Literature)  were  granted  rather  freely  in  the  earlier  years 
of  the  college's  history.  The  requirements  were  fulfilled  either  by 
a  year's  resident  study  after  attaining  an  A.B.  or  a  B.S.  or  by 
pursuing  a  "course  of  reading"  under  direction  of  some  membei 
of  the  faculty. 

After  1900  the  B.S.L.  and  M.S.  were  discontinued  and  the 
A.M.  was  granted  only  after  a  year's  resident  study  in  the  field 
of  Bible  or  Philosophy.  The  last  A.M.  was  granted  to  Idella 
Wilson,  '12,  in  '17. 

Information  is  then  presented  in  three  fields,  in  the  sequence 
indicated  below. 

(1)  Graduate  study  or  technical  training  with  earned  degrees 
and  honorary  degrees. 

(2)  Family  data.  The  names  of  the  wife  or  the  husband  is 
given  and  the  year  of  marriage.  A  numeral  (i.e.,  '21)  indicates 
that  the  wife  or  husband  is  a  graduate  of  Eureka  College  in  that 
year.  A  star  (*)  means  that  the  wife  or  husband  attended  Eureka 
College  but  did  not  graduate.  If  the  wife  or  husband  did  not 
attend  Eureka  College,  but  graduated  from  another  college  or 
university,  the  name  of  the  institution  is  put  in  the  parentheses 
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immediately  after  the  name.  In  the  case  of  the  husband,  his  pro- 
fession is  put  in  the  same  parentheses. 

Then  follow  the  names  of  the  children  with  their  birth 
years.  The  married  names  of  daughters  are  also  given.  A  numeral 
or  a  star  after  a  child's  name  indicates  graduation  or  attendance 
at  Eureka  College. 

(3)  A  complete  occupational  record. 

At  the  end  of  the  item  is  the  address.  In  all  addresses  the 
omission  of  the  state  means  that  the  town  or  city  is  in  Illinois. 
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GIFTS  TO  EUREKA  COLLEGE 

The  progress  of  Eureka  College  in  the  past  has  been  possible 
because  of  the  generosity  and  good  will  of  her  friends,  former 
students  and  alumni.  Her  progress  in  the  future  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  same  factors.  Gifts,  large  and  small,  will  be 
gratefully  received  and  carefully  husbanded.  Donations  to  the 
college  may  be  made  by  cash  donations,  endowment  notes,  an- 
nuity bonds,  bequest  in  will,  or  life  insurance.  Further  infor- 
mation by  addressing  the  President  of  the  College. 


FORM  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

I  hereby  promise  to  pay  to  Eureka  College  the  sum  of. 
to  be  used  by  the  trustees  of  said  college. 


(  )  for  such  purposes  as  they  may  deem  appropiate 

(  )  for  current  expenses 

(  )  for  beneficiary  scholarship 

(  )  for  plant  development  fund 

(  ) 

Name 

Address  

FORM  OF  BEQUEST 
I  give  and  bequeath  to  Eureka  College,  in  Woodford  County, 
Eureka,  Illinois,  the  sum  of  $ 

(     )    (a)  to  be  used  by  the  Trustees  of  said  college  for  such 
purposes  as  they  may  deem  appropriate, 
or 

(     )    (b)  to  be  invested  as  permanent  endowment  by  the 
Trustees  of  said  college. 
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